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O YIOC MOY O AfaTTHTOc.! 


THE effective clause of the Statute governing the lectureship 
founded by Mr Grinfield, of which I have the honour to be the 
present holder, runs as follows: 

‘The lecture to be on the LXX version of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, its history, its philological character, its bearing on 
the criticism of the New Testament, and its value as an 
evidence of the authenticity of the Old and New Testaments.’ 

And if further testimony were needed as to Mr Grinfield’s interest 
in the bearing of the LXX on the New Testament, it will be 
found in his own book—a book not, I think, as well known as 
it deserves to be—the Novum Testamentum Graecum: Editio 
Hellenistica, published in two volumes in 1843, and followed by 
two more volumes of Scholia Hellenistica in Novum Testamentum 
in 1848. The first book consists entirely of LXX parallels or 
illustrations to each verse of the New Testament. I believe it 
was Dr Sanday who gave me the four volumes just thirty years 
ago. 

Therefore I am confident that I am proposing to-day what 
would be very close to the mind of the founder if I ask your 
attention to an important phrase in the New Testament, and to 
the LXX authority for the interpretation that I suggest for it, 
6 vids pou 6 dyamnrés, as used in the evangelic accounts of the 
Baptism and Transfiguration. 

In Mark i 11 we read, at the Baptism, 

Xd «i 6 vids pov 6 dyannréos’ év coi evddxnoa 

and in Mark ix 7 ~ 

Odrés éoriv 6 vids pou 6 ayamnros* axoveTe abTrod 

1 A lecture delivered at Oxford, on the foundation of Mr Grinfield, on October 17, 
1925. 
VOL, XXVII. I 
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to which we must add a third use of the phrase, in the parable of 
the Wicked Husbandmen, Mark xii 6 
ert va elyev vidv dyamnror. 

In all these cases we are familiar with one, and only-one, render- 
ing, ‘beloved son’. And it is undeniable that dyamnrés is of 
frequent occurrence in Christian literature, from St Paul’s epistles 
onwards, in this sense. So the onus probandi rests on the scholar 
who has the temerity to champion a quite different rendering, 
and to translate vids dyamnrés ‘only son’. 

A different rendering, but not entirely a new one. There is at 
least one scholar—though I do not know that there are any 
more, and so far as I know his argument remained without 
effect—who has anticipated me; but he was one who has a very 
honourable place in the history of scholarship, Daniel Heinsius 
of Leyden, whose Exercitationes ad Novum Testamentum were 
published at Leyden in 1639. Heinsius belonged to the great 
succession of scholars who made Holland and Leyden illustrious 
from the end of the sixteenth to the end of the seventeenth 
century, Scaliger, Grotius, Meursius, Heinsius, Graevius, Grono- 
vius, the Elzevirs, not to speak of other lesser men who are now 
only names to us. 

In pleading for a reconsideration of the meaning of dyamnrés, 
I must needs begin a long way back, and take my start from the 
well-known fact that dydzrn is to all intents and purposes a word 
of Christian creation. Aydmnors indeed is occasionally found in 
classical writers in the sense of ‘affection’: but a@ydmn first 
emerges in Jewish circles in the generations that immediately 
precede the Christian era. As first employed, it means normally 
‘sexual love’. It is found about twenty times in the LXX, if we 
include cases where the reading is doubtful, but of these more 
than half come from the Song of Songs: in the historical books 
twice only, and not before II Kingdoms, and in one of these two 
places B has dydmnois: in the Prophets once only, Jer. ii 2, 
figuratively ‘the love of thine espousals’: in Ecclesiastes twice, 
as contrasted with hatred: in the higher sense, first definitely in 
the book of Wisdom (iii 9, vi 18), and in the Jewish writer 


1 Second edition, Cambridge, 1640. The Bodleian copy of the original edition 
contains an autograph inscription from Heinsius: ‘Eximio ac summae eruditionis 
viro Ioanni Selden Ic. singulari observantiae testandae d. m. autor.’ 
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Aristeas. That is to say, it was coming into use among Alexan- 
drine Jews during the first century B.c.: but still only occasion- 
ally, and not yét as restricted to a spiritual meaning. It has its 
roots in the Jewish inheritance of Christianity: but it was the 
Church that took hold from the first of the word, and at once 
made it current coin as the expression of God’s love to man and 
man’s love to God and man. In the First Epistle of St John it 
reaches its zenith as the most adequate definition of the moral 
nature of God, iv 8 drt 6 Ocds dydmn éoriv. ‘Aydrn, it is not too 
much to say, was the first and greatest achievement of Chris- 
tianity in the sphere of terminology. 

As addressed to Christians, or used of individual Christians, 
ayamnnrtol, ayamnrés follow on, and are soon used concurrently 
with, the new sense of dydmn. But the significant fact for our 
purpose is that, though d@ydmn had not, dyamnrés had, a much 
older history. Soalso, of course,had dyardw. But the develope- 
ment of dyamdw and of its derivative dyamnrés were not quite 
uniform with one another. Ayamd@w comes down through the 
whole tradition of the Greek language as ‘to love’, and so 
developes in the LXX into all senses of love, and especially, 
though not exclusively, the higher senses ; and in this way it was 
doubtless the direct ancestor of dydmn. But in classical Greek it 
tended to mean particularly to love in the sense of ‘to cherish’, 
‘to prize’, so that Plato can speak, for instance, of A:Oidia ra 
adyame@peva ‘precious stones’. And in Attic Greek generally it 
- was much used in the restricted meaning ‘to be content with’: 
and this meaning can be traced back as far as Homer. 

Now about the derivative word dyamnrés the crucial point is 
that, while éyamda has a double history, as used both in a general 
and in a restricted or technical sense, dyamnrés appears to be 
derived from one meaning only of dyamdq and that the restricted 
one. It is most instructive here to compare the new edition of 
Liddell and Scott—the first part is happily available for the 
subject of this lecture—with the previous one, and to note the 
change in the treatment of the word. As now given, the primary 
meaning is ‘that wherewith one must be content,’ hence of only 
children’: and the classical writers cited as authorities under this 


1 One would like to suggest as an alternative account of the developement ‘that 
which one has special reason to prize’ ‘ precious’. 
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head are Homer (both /Had and Odyssey), Sappho, Aristophanes, 
Demosthenes, Aristotle (Politics and Eudemian Ethics), as well 
as the lexicographer Hesychius. In the later classical age the 
meaning ‘only’ was extended from only children to unique 
things, and for this Aristotle (R/etoric) and the comedians Hip- 
parchus and Menander are adduced. 

In proof of this general statement two or three of the citations 
must be given in full. After Homer, the authors selected will be 
the later ones, whose usage brings us nearest to the LXX and 
New Testament. 

1. Homer /liad vi 401 (of Andromache and Astyanax, wife 
and only son of Hector: cited by Heinsius) 

maid’ émi xéAm@ Exove’ aradddppova, vimiov avras, 
‘Exropidny ayannrov. 
Odyssey ii 365 (of Telemachus, only son of Odysseus, where 


he tells his nurse Eurycleia that he is going to seek for his 
father) 


Timre S€ ror, pire réxvov, évi hpeci tovTo vonpa 
émdero; mi 8 eOédrers lévat woAAHy él yaiav 
podvos éav ayanntés; 6 8 wAEeTO THAGOL waTpNs 
dtoyevns "Odvaeds adddoyvar@ evi Sipe. 
2. Xenophon Cyropedia iv 62 
CBaya . . . Gptt yevetdoxovra tov dpictov maida Tov 
ayannrov. 
3. Demosthenes 21. 165 (Midias, p. 567) 
ov phy Nixnparés y’ obras 6 rob Nixiov 6 dyannrés mais... 
4. Aristotle Eudemian Ethics 1233” 2 (iii 6. 3) 
olov ef eis ydpov Samavay tis adyannrod, mAovc.0s wy, SoKet 
mpémew éavt@ Toiattnvy KatacKeviv olov adyabodaipovcras 
éoriovri (i.e. if a rich man orders the wedding feast of an only 
son as though he were entertaining members of a temperance 
society). 
Rhetoric 1365" 16 (i 7. 41), of unique things 
Kai Td dyannrov Kai Trois pev povoy Trois dé per’ drAdov* dd 
kai otk ton ¢npia, dv tis tov érepdpOarpov tuprdon Kai rov di" 
éxovra’ ayannroy yap agypnra. Here the meaning appears to 


1 I owe this reference to Dr Armitage Robinson’s Ephesians p. 229 n. 2. 
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be ‘Take the case of unique things, and where the thing is 
unique to one man, but other men have more than one of it: e.g. 
if you blind a man of an eye, the penalty will be different accord- 
ing as the man has one eye left or not: for if you cause the loss 
of an eye to a one-eyed man, you deprive him of his only remain- 
ing eye’, his dyamnrév. 

5- Julius Pollux the lexicographer (saec. ii A.D.) Onomasticon 
iii 2 

Kadoiro dv vids dyamnris 6 pévos dv marpi 4 pntpl* domep 
kai dyamnnrh Ovyarip kai povoyevis Kad’ ‘Haiodov.! rndrdbyeros de 
wapa monrais eire 6 dyamnros elite Kal 6 dwiyovos. 

6. Hesychius the lexicographer (saec. v? A.D.) s.v. 

dyannrbv* povoyern, Kexapiopévor. 

The word is occasionally found of things in the sense of 
‘desirable’: L.S. quote two examples, with #67 and Bios 
respectively. It is presumably of such cases that Hesychius 
was thinking when he gave xexapiopévor as an alternative, in the 
second place, to povoyev7. 

But the assertion may safely be hazarded that when dyamnrés 
is used in connexion with vids, Ovyaryp, mais, or similar words, 
no Greek of pre-Christian times would have hesitated in under- 
standing it of an ‘only child’, or would for a moment have 
thought of any other meaning as possible. 


The usage of the LX X. 


What then of the usage of Greek-speaking Jews? We turn to 
what is central for our purpose, the usage of the LXX. 

Now both meanings ‘ only’ and ‘ beloved’ are quite certainly 
found there, representing different Hebrew words. That is to say, 
both the old classical sense ‘ only’, and the new sense ‘ beloved’ 
which became current among Jews and Christians as dyamdéw and 
aydnn came to be part of their religious terminology, exist there 
side by side. In the neuter and in the plural we should not really 
expect to find the sense ‘an only child’. It is enough for my 
purpose to point out that in the Octateuch, in the Prophets, and 
in the deutero-canoni¢al books there are absolutely clear instances 
where the singular, with or without viés, means ‘ an only child’. 

1 The quotation is not from the now extant works of Hesiod. Like other 


ancient writers, Pollux doubtless had access to poems of Hesiod that have not 
come down to us. 
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1, Gen. xxii 2, 12, 16 AdBe rév vidy cov riv ayannrov dv 
nyannoas, tov Ioadk .. . obx égeiow rod viod cov rod ayamnrod 
&’ évé (this phrase of verse 12 is repeated in verse 16). The 
Hebrew shews that in all three cases 6 vids cov 6 dyamnrés is the 
rendering into Greek of ‘ thy only son’. 

2. Jud. xi 34 Kai elonrOev "TepOde eis Maconga eis rov oikov 
avbrod, kai idod 4 Ovyarip avrob éferopevero eis amdvrnow avbrod 
év tupmdvo.s Kai xopois’ Kai airy povoyevijs ait@ ayamnrh, ovK 
éativ avt@ mAhv abris vids } Ovyaryp. That is the reading of 
A, and in all essential points it is supported by our other chief 
authorities (including Lucian), apart from B. B omits dyamnry7: 
but its testimony is suspect, for it gets rid of the word in the 
same way in Tobit iii 10. B or its ancestor in fact incorporates 
the work of a scholar who made from time to time slight gram- 
matical or literary changes: but it happens that in the two 
books of Judges and Tobit the peculiarities of B are such as to 
amount toa different recension, in Judges as contrasted with cod. 
Alexandrinus (A), and in Tobit with cod. Sinaiticus (&). And if 
other ancient testimony is taken into account, it would seem that 
there is good reason to prefer the witness of A in Judges, and 
of 8% in Tobit. 

3. Tobit iii 10 pia oot imjpxev Ovyarip dyannty. Sor: B 
gets rid of dyamnry and has simply pia péy efue TO warpi pov. 
Conversely in x 12, where the meaning is ‘dear brother’, B has 
adeXPe dyannré, NB ddeAPe dyardpeve. 

4-6. Lastly, in the Prophets there are three cases where 
adyamnrés stands alone, without vids, in the sense of the mourning 
for an only son. 

Jer. vi 26 Ovyarip Aad pov . . . wévOos dyannrod roijoa 
oeauTh, KomreTov oixrpov. , 

Amos viii 10 dvaB.iB6 éni racay dogiv cdxKov Kai én macav 
kepadiy pardxpepa, kai Ojoopat adbrov as révOos ayamnrod. 

Zech. xii 10 émiBréypovrar mpbs pe . . . Kal Kéwovrat én’ adbriv 
komerov @s én’ dyamnro. 

To this list I suspect that Baruch iv 16 should be added, xai 
adnhyayov tovs ayannrovs THS xHpas Kal dnd Tav Ovyarépov Tiv 
povoyevay (so A: pévnv BQ) nphyecar. 

And finally, though the word used is dyam@pevos, not dyamnrés, 
mention should be made of Prov. iv 3 (cited by Heinsius) ¢yard- 
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pevos €v mpoo@me pntpos, ‘an only one in the sight of my 
mother’. 

There was then no such clear tradition as in classical Greek of 
a dominant and almost exclusive sense ‘only son’: on half of the 
occasions or rather more where it occurs the newer meaning 
‘beloved’ is in evidence. Nevertheless, wherever the masculine 
or feminine singular is found, the normal meaning is still ‘an only 
child’: and two of the passages where that is so are well known 
to Christian usage as applied to Messiah, Gen. xxii and Zech. 
xii 10. It is worth while therefore, before passing on to the New 
Testament, to ask whether Christian antiquity retains any trace 
of the proper sense of dyamnrés in these passages. 

Naturally so distinctive an idiom is more likely to have sur- 
vived in Greek than in Latin or Syriac circles. I do not think 
there is any trace of dyamnrés = ‘ only child ’ in Syriac renderings : 
and among Latins Jerome, who, if any Western of his day, might 
have been supposed to have a thoroughgoing acquaintance with 
Greek, assumes the LXX translators of Jer. vi 26 (see his Com- 
mentary ad Joc.) to have rendered the wrong Hebrew word: ‘ ubi 
nos diximus /uctum unigeniti fac tibi, pro unigenito in Hebraico 
scribitur I AI D, quod magis solitarium quam unigenitum sonat ; 
si enim esset dilectus siue amabilis, ut LXX transtulerunt, I DI D 
poneretur ’. Nevertheless there is one, if only one, exception in 
our extant Latin authorities, and it prevents us from saying that 
the tradition of the true sense of dyamnrés had entirely died out 
in the Latin translations. For in Gen. xxii 2 the Bible of 
St Cyprian (Zestimonia iii 15: Hartel 127. 20) gave ‘accipe 
filium tuum illum unicum quem dilexisti illum Isac’: and 
though the MSS differ among themselves in smaller points, their 
testimony to the word um#icum is unanimous.” 

And may not St Paul be quoted on the same side? When he 
wrote in Rom. viii 32 6s ye rod idiov viod ovx épeioaro, he was 
certainly thinking of Gen. xxii 12, 16, and of the LXX version, 
for he uses the same verb and the same part of the verb as we 
find in the LXX. When therefore he gives (dfov instead of the 

? Vallarsi IV 889. Cited in Robinson Ephesians p. 229 n. 2. 

2 It is fair to add that in Gen. xxii 12 (Tesé. ii 5 [67. 11] and iii 20 [134. 12]) 
Cyprian read ‘non pepercisti filio tuo dilectissimo propter me’. But all that is 


contended is that the tradition of the true meaning of d-yawnrds vids had not entirely 
vanished : and one passage is enough te prove that. 
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LXX dyamnro#, it is natural to think that he did so because he 
knew the meaning of d@yamnrés and intentionally substituted an 
unambiguous word for one which many of his readers might 
misunderstand.! 


The usage of St Mark. 


We are approaching the culmination of our argument. But its 
process will be placed in clearer light if we consider the three 
Marcan passages in the reverse order of their occurrence in the 
Gospel, and make our beginning with the Parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen. 

1. Mark xii 6 é7 va ciyev, vidv dyamnrtév. 

Of the derivative accounts, Matthew has only torepoy 8d aré- 
oreiAev mpds avrovs tov vidy adrod: Luke retains the critical 
word wéuyo rov vidy pou tov ayamnréy, though I should not 
definitely assert that he understood it in the sense ‘only son’, 
for which he uses the alternative povoyer7s,? a word not found 
in the Gospels of Mark and Matthew, or in St Paul. 

But what of dyamnrév in Mark? The son of the Parable is 
not only the heir, but he is according to Mark éva, the one avail- 
able person left : and so to translate vidy dyamnréyv as‘ only son’ 
is (as I think) natural and obvious in itself; it has also support 
in both ancient and modern exegesis. Let me cite Dalman Die 
Worte Fesu (1898), p. 230 ad Joc.: after referring to the Greek 
and Hebrew texts of Gen. xxii 2, he goes on ‘sodass also 6 vids 6 
adyannrés sich von 6 vids 6 povoyevis Joh. iii 16 nicht unter- 
scheidet’. That is to say, povoyev#s and ayamnrés are in this 
connexion identical. So Swete ad /oc. ‘ the one and only Son is 
contrasted sharply with the many servants’, And Robinson 


1 No doubt it is possible that St Paul made the substitution fd:0s for dyamnrés, not 
because he knew what dyannrés meant, but because he knew what the Hebrew 
original meant, But conversely :: may also be that in Eph. i 18 év 7g jryamnpévy 
is used to express ‘in the Beloved’, because he knew that évy 7@ dyannr@, which 
would be a more obvious form for his purpose than the perfect passive parti- 
ciple, meant something different. I owe both these suggestions to a member ot 
my Seminar, the Rev. C. H. Dodd of Mansfield College. One might employ the 
same reasoning about the phrase mais jyarnpévos in Clem. Rem. lix 3 and Hippolytus 
in Dan, iv 60, 

2 Luke vii 12, the widow's son at Nain: viii 42, the daughter of Jaeirus: ix 38, the 
boy from whom the disciples could not cast out the evil spirit. In the last twe 
cases Luke has added the detail on his own account: Mark does not say that 
either the girl or the boy was an only child. 
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Ephesians p. 230 ‘If [this example] stood alone, it would be 
natural to interpret it in accordance with the Greek idiom... 
and a close parallel might be found in Tobit iii 10 (& text)’. 

Of ancient testimony I think that Hermas Sim. v 2. 6 mpoocka- 
Aeodpevos ody Tov vidv abrod Tov dyamnrov dv elye KAnpovdpor is 
an undoubted echo of the Gospels, probably of St Mark, who 
alone has eZyev: and I think that, here as well as in St Mark, 
the meaning is ‘his only son and heir’; but the case is not 
susceptible of proof, and it is fair to say that the Latin version 
has ‘ filio quem carum et heredem habebat’. But another piece 
of evidence is incontestable: codex e of the Old Latin Gospels 
renders the parallel verse in Luke (xx 13) ‘ mittam filium meum 
unicum, fortasse hunc cum uiderint reuerebuntur’. Unfortunately 
é is not extant for Mark xii 6, where its sister MS & gives (imme- 
diately after ‘ alios multos’) only ‘ nouissimum misit filium dicens ’ 
&c., omitting with Matthew the whole phrase ods piv dépovres 
ods € dmoxrévvovres* Ett Eva elyev vidv dyamnrév, except the 
single word viéy." 

The net result then is that, just as with Gen. xxii in the Old 
Testament, so here in Mark xii 6 and parallels one solitary Latin 
witness preserves the tradition of the older meaning of dyamnrés. 
In both cases the witness in question belongs to the very earliest 
accessible stratum of the Latin Bible. 

2. Markix7 Odrés éorwv 6 vids pou 6 dyamnrés* akovere avrod. 

There is not much to be said about the Voice at the Trans- 
figuration apart from the Voice at the Baptism: it conveys to 
the disciples the same assurance that had at the outset of the 
Ministry been conveyed to our Lord Himself. Nevertheless it is 
worth while just to look at the immediate context: for that 
emphasizes the appropriateness of the sense that I should give to 
adyamnrés. St Peter proposes to make three tabernacles, one for 
Christ, one for Moses, and one for Elias. That is to say, 
although he puts Christ first, he still puts Him in the same cate- 
gory with Moses and Elias: in strong contrast with the plural 
‘three’, the Voice marks the uniqueness of the Son. Law and 
Prophets have done their work and have had their day: the Son 


1 & is so evratically transcribed that in a case like this we cannot get back 
behind the actual text. The O.L. MSS a and c¢ have respectively sunicum 
dilectum and unicum dilectissimum : but in both u#icum presumably represents éva. 
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has come, and He alone is to be heard. St Cyprian has caught 
the intention truly when he writes ‘quod Christus debeat solus 
audiri, pater etiam de caelis contestatur dicens. . .’ (ep. Ixiii 14 
[712.19]). If it is the Only Son who is set over against the repre- 
sentatives of Law and Prophecy, the sentence comes with specially 
appropriate weight of emphasis. 

3. Mc.i 11 3d ef 6 vids pou 6 dyamnrés, év coi evddxnoa. 

Here is the ultimate point of our enquiry: and it will be found 
convenient I think to classify the different strands of the argu- 
ment under four heads: (a) Is it probable that Mark would have 
used such a word as d@yamnrés in any but the sense ordinarily 


current among Christians? (4) What light does the use of the 


word in the Greek Old Testament, when taken into connexion 
with the general appeal of the early Church to prophecy and 
type, throw on the use of the word here? (c) What light, if any, 
does consideration of the structure and purpose of the Gospel 
throw on the meaning of the word? (d) What is the evidence 
of Greek Christian exegesis as to the meaning of the word as 
used in the accounts of the Baptism and the Transfiguration ? 

(a) It may be urged that Mark, whose Greek admittedly falls 
so far below the standard of classical accuracy, would hardly have 
been acquainted with so unusual and idiomatic a phrase. No 
doubt it was found in the LXX: but Mark’s knowledge of the 
LXX does not seem to have been at all profound—almost all 
his quotations from it belong to the record of our Lord’s words, 
and he hardly ever cites it on his own account. 

That is all true. But in the first place the shaping of the phrase 
may well go back behind Mark. It is just the sort of formula 
which would have acquired definiteness at an early stage of the 
Hellenization of the Church. And though that answer is enough, 
it may be added in the second place that a clear distinction 
has to be drawn between Mark’s Greek grammar and Mark’s 
Greek vocabulary. His grammar, if (as I conjecture with other 
scholars) he was son of the oixodeomérns of Mark xiv 14, may 
reflect the rough but effective Greek of the inn and the stableyard : 
but his vocabulary cannot be entirely accounted for on such 
a supposition. It is, compared with his grammar, rather surpris- 
ingly correct. There is, I think, only one vox nzhili in his 
Gospel, éxefadfwoay in xii 4, and it is rather obvious to suspect 
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textual corruption there. Not rarely he has the ‘ mot juste’: 
and I have sometimes fancied that he must have had a good 
Vocabularium at his disposal. So I should not feel any difficulty 
in his employment of a correct Greek idiom—even if the idiom in 
this connexion did not go back, as I surmise it did, behind Mark 
himself. 

(6) But I believe that the phrase is derived direct from the Old 
Testament. The reading in Luke iii 22 (whether we ascribe it to 
the evangelist or to scribes) ‘ Thou art My Son, this day have 
I begotten thee’, is obviously adapted from Ps. ii 7. I should 
hesitate to ascribe the Marcan phrase to the Psalm as its source, 
if only because while 6 viés pov 6 ayamnrés is common to Mark i 11 
and ix 7, the 3d e? of the Baptism becomes Odrés éoriw at the 
Transfiguration. But in Gen. xxii we have, thrice repeated, 
the exact counterpart of the Marcan phrase so far as it is common 
to both occasions. No story in the Old Testament is more 
susceptible of a Christian application: we might have been sure 
that it would have formed part of any Christian collection of 
Testimonia, even if we had not the evidence of Rom. viii 32 to 
shew that the Messianic application of it goes back to St Paul 
himself. Knowledge of the fact that ayamnrés here did not mean 
‘beloved’ must have been shared by any Jewish Christians who 
were acquainted with the Hebrew original, and must have formed 
part of the common equipment of all who tried to meet their 
fellow Jews on the debating ground of prophecy. ‘Only Son’ 
added one more point to the analogy between Isaac and Christ ; 
and if dyamnrés is retained in the phrase, why should we hesitate 
to believe that the evangelist, or his authority, used it in that 
sense? Remember that the other meaning was not so universally 
assumed in those days as it is to-day, when even many classical 
scholars have hitherto been unfamiliar with the idiom.' Now, 
ayanntés = ‘beloved’ has been in long and exclusive possession. 


1 [ must be venturesome enough to rank even Dr Hort, clarum et venerabile 
nomen, among the number. He could not otherwise have written (Zwo Disserta- 
tions p. 49) ‘ where an only son or daughter is meant... Singularly enough the 
LXX has dyannrds.... But at least some form of the LXX must once have had 
povoyerns for Isaac . . . for.we have clear Old Latin authority accidentally preserved 
for unticus in Gen. xxii 2, 12 .. . though most Old Latin quotations follow dyarnrds.’ 
If Hort and Jerome fail to know, the rest of us may take comfort when our know- 
ledge is found wanting. 
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It was not so in Mark’s day, and we are free to be guided by the 
probabilities of the case. 

(c) What then, we go on to enquire, is the relation of the 
words ascribed to the Voice from heaven at the Baptism and 
Transfiguration to the general purpose and structure of St Mark’s 
Gospel ? 

We must beware of course of attributing to the apostles and 
evangelists of the first Christian generation too much of a cut-and- 
dried plan in their sermons and writings. But if I divine at all 
correctly the sort of need on the part of Christian converts which 
St Peter’s recollections, as embodied in St Mark’s Gospel, were 
intended to meet, I should put it in some such way as this: ‘ We 
have been instructed in the teaching of Jesus Christ: we learnt 
as catechumens what is the ideal of the Christian life to which we 
then pledged ourselves at our baptism to conform: but we know 
that Christianity means not only acceptance of a code of ethics 
but, even more, loyalty to the person of a Master. We want to 
know, from you who lived with Him, what He was like in His 
life on earth, and how it was that you who knew Him first as 
a man better than other men, came to understand that He was 
not only more than other men but more than man, not only 
God’s anointed one but the very Son of God Himself.’ And 
the autobiography of a disciple, as we have it recorded in 
St Mark’s Gospel, is, I believe, the answer to that question. 

If that way of putting things is anywhere near the truth, then 
the witness to our Lord’s person, set down step by step and stage 
by stage in the process of the narrative, is fundamental to the 
meaning of the Gospel, and its opening words, ‘The good news 
about Jesus as Messiah and Son of God’, are correctly descriptive 
of its purpose. The confession, ‘Thou art the Christ’, in the 
middle of the Gospel is only the first and preliminary stage. 
Beyond and behind that lies another and greater venture of 
faith: Jesus Messiah, the Son of Man, is also the Son of God. 
In that the Gospel story finds its culmination : when the disciples 
have been led to the realization of that Sonship, the Christian 
religion has come into being. 

Now of that developement, as our earliest Gospel portrays it, 
the witness of the disciples is the end, the witness of the Father 
is the beginning. First to our Lord alone, as He is brought on 
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to the stage of the history at His Baptism, then to the chosen 
disciples at the Transfiguration, immediately after St Peter’s con- 
fession of the Messiahship, God bears witness to His Son in the 
words 6 vids pou 6 dyamnrés. It needs no saying that, if we can 
properly translate this phrase ‘My Only Son ’, it gains immensely 
in its relation to the Gospel as a whole. The point of the 
witness, it can hardly be doubted, is to a unique Sonship. And 
when Greek idiom, and LXX precedent, and the theology of the 
Gospel, all point in the same direction, is it overbold to press 
their convergent testimony, and to translate ‘Thou art My Only 
Son, in Thee I am well pleased’, ‘This is My Only Son: hear 
Him’? 

(@) There is one, and as I think only one, argument which 
might, if made good, invalidate this conclusion. Ifthe tradition 
of the Church, and especially of the Greek-speaking Church, 
nowhere confirms that interpretation of 6 vids pov 6 dyamnrés 
for which I have pleaded, have we the right (it may be asked) to 
read back into St Mark an exegesis which was not that of those 
who knew and used the Gospel in its original language? Now 
occasion has already been taken to note that at two points the 
earliest Latin translators of the Bible recognize the equation 
adyannros = ‘unicus’: and the examination of the testimony of 
Greek Christian writings of the first four centuries will shew that 
these writings do in fact contribute a strong body of support to 
the interpretation.’ 

adyannroés and povoyerys are already combined in the LXX 
version of Jud. xi 34 according to the text of codex A: Jeph- 
thah’s daughter was povoyevis a’t@ dyamnrh, where the Hebrew 
has simply ‘his only child’. We find the same combination in 
Irenaeus, Eusebius, Athanasius, and in the Afos/olic Constitutions, 
apparently in Gregory of Nyssa, and perhaps in Serapion. The 
most decisive witness is that of Athanasius, and he will therefore 
be cited first. 


1 Most of the patristic passages have already been collected in an article on the 
word dyannrés which appeared in J. 7. S. xx 339-344 (1919) as a preliminary draft 
for the Lexicon of Patristic Greek. 1 should like to acknowledge here the help 
given me on the classical side on that occasion by my colleague Prof. J. A. Smith 
and by the late Charles Cannan, whose eminence as an Aristotelian scholar was 
obscured for the world at large by his devoted and successful administration of the 
Clarendon Press. 
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a. Athanasius Oratio IV contra Arianos (probably composed 
about A.D. 355: directed against Marcellus, see Zahn’s Marcellus 
von Ancyra and Robertson’s Athanasius in Wace and Schaff’s 
Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, pp. 304, 431). 

c. 24 kal év rH Takara mepi viob modkdd déyerat olov év 7G 
Sevrépw Warpuo [Ps. ii 7]... Kal év TO Evvdr@ % Emtypagy ... 
kal év T@ TecoapakooT® rerdpro [Ps. xliv (xlv) Zi¢] . . . oA Ynep 
Toy 4ramtHTOy* Kal éy 7@ ’Hoaia <cw sv rH HATTHMENW ACMA TOY 
AramHToy TH AMMEAMNI Moy... 7d 88 SramHTdc ris dv ein H vids 
povoyevns; ... TavTov yap éott 76 TE povoyevés Kai TO ayamnror, 
ds 7d OF téc Ectin 6 yidc moy 6 dramHTéC. od yap di rhv els adrov 
dydnnv onpava Oédwv elwe rd dramHtoc, iva pi rods dAXovs 
puceiv S6gn° adrAA TO povoyevées EdHAov, iva 7d pévov é£ adrob 
elvat avrov Sein. Kait@ ABpadp yodv onpadvar Oédrwv 6 rébyos 
7d povoyevés, pnat Mpocénerke TON yion coy TON dpaTTHTON: qrav7l 
dt SHdov Ex THs Bdppas pbvor eivar rdov ’Ioadk. 

c. 29 ad fin. 7d 8 dyamnnrév Kai “EdAnves' icacw oi dewwoi 
mepi Tas ré~ets Ste icov éari TO cimeiv povoyevés. Hnot yap 
“Opnpos émi Tnrendyxov trod viot ’Odvaecéws, povoyevois évTos, 
Taira év TH Sevrépa ths ’'Odvaceias 

Timre 8€ rot [quoted above, p. 116: Odyss. ii 365]... 

podvos éav dyannrtis ; 

...6 dpa povos av T@ matpi dyamnris d€éyerat. 

The witness of St Athanasius is thus abundantly clear: and it 
must not be forgotten that the Orations against the Arians were 
presumably very familiar to the orthodox writers of the next 
generation. There is at least a possibility that the two writers 
now to be cited may have learnt from Athanasius the equation 
ayannros = povoyerns. 

6. Serapion of Thmuis is not a certain witness. But he once 
uses the phrase da rijs émdnpias rob dyannrod cov viod (F.7.S. 
i 105. 10), while his regular phrase is tod viod rod povoyevois : 
and he may owe his exceptional use of dyamnrés to Athanasius. 

_¢. Gregory of Nyssa de deitate Filii et Spiritus sancti (ii 905) 
AdBe poi (nai) tov vidy cov tov dyamnroy riv povoyerA [Gen. 

1 I suppose that “EAAnves here means ‘pagans’. If so, the implication would 
seem to be that, though the idiom was passing or had passed out of current use, it 


was known even to non-Christians if skilled in the classical tradition—but still 
better (he must mean) to Christians. 
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xxii 2]. dpa ra Kévrpa rod Aéyou, was KevTei ToD marpds Ta 
omdadyxva...vidv dyamnrov kai povoyevi, kad@v. Here I think 
it is clear that Gregory was familiar with the combination 
ayamnros povoyevys, though I am not sure that he recognized that 
the words were equivalent and interchangeable. We cannot rate 
the probability of direct debt to Athanasius so highly as in 
Serapion’s case. But the possibility that Gregory had learnt 
either from tradition or from Athanasius (or both) that dyamnrés 
meant povoyerys is not to be excluded. 

We pass back from Athanasius and the orthodox school of the 
fourth century to a writer who is rather earlier than Athanasius 
and represents a different channel of theological tradition, Euse- 
bius of Caesarea: and we find in him too a regular use of the 
combination d@yamnréis povoyevyis, quite commonly in reference 
to the relation of the Son and the Father, but also in reference 
to human relationships. Eusebius nowhere indeed says, as 
Athanasius does, that the two words are in fact synonymous: but 
it would be very difficult, I think, after consideration of the half- 
dozen passages now to be cited, not to admit that he uses them 
as synonyms, 

d. Eus. laud. Const. xiii 6, 7 (Heikel 238. 12, 17) the heathen 
els tocodroy fAavvoy avolas as... Hdn Kai Ta povoyevA Kal 
dyannra Tov Téxvoy pavia kat diavoias éxotdoe Kkatacpdrrew 

Kpéve piv yap Goivixes cad’ Exactov éros EOvov ra dyannta 
kai povoyern Tav Téxvev.' 

eccl. theol. i 10 (Klostermann 68. 15) 6 d@ aAnOa@s vids rod 
beod, €€ adtod dre 8) Ex marpds dmorex Gels, eixdtws Kai povo- 
yevis Kai dyannros xpnpatioeer dv Tod matpés’ obtw dé kal beds 
dv «in. 

ib. i 20 (86. 8) odk ds Abyos dvota.os Kai dvuméararos, aX’ 
os adnOas vids dv povoyer}s Kal dyannros Tov marpés. 

ib. ii 7 (104. 23) vids povoyerijs kai dyamnros avrod, Kal eix@v 
Tod Oeod Tod dopdrou, kai dmavyacpa THs matpixns ddéns. 

2b. ii 14 (118. 6) St John wrote Adyov pty dvra cal’ d..., 
Oedv St kal povoyerf xa’ } pdvos ddnOas jv vids tod éni wévT@V 
Gc08, vids yrqjowos dvtas' kal dyannrés, TO abrod mati kata wdvTa 
apwpowpévos. 

? Note that on each occasion he uses only a single article : though two adjectives 
are used, they convey one idea, 
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ib. ii 20 (129. 27) marépa elvar... Tod povoyevods abrod Kal 
ayamnrod viod. 

In all these last five passages it is the nature of the Son in His 
relation to the Father that is emphasized: not the love of the 
Father, but the uniqueness of the Sonship. Ayamnrés is equated 
four times with povoyeryjs, once with yvyatos. 

e. The Apostolic Constitutions are profoundly influenced in 
their theological language by the writings of Eusebius’: and 
though the equation d¢yamnrés = povoyerys is not so sharply 
expressed as in Eusebius, it appears to be in the mind of the 
compiler. His interest is as predominantly theological as that of 
Eusebius: but he keeps more strictly to Scriptural language. 

iii 17. 4 (Funk 213. 2) Xpicros 6 povoyerts Oeds, 6 ayamnris 
vids, 6 ris d6€ns Kvpios. 

viii 12. 31 (506. 23) 6 Oeds Adyos, 6 dyamnris vids, 6 mpwro- 
ToKOS m&onSs KTicEws. With which compare also 

ii 24. 3 (91. 23) rov rh pice: dwadA, Tov vidy Tov ayamnrér, 
tov Oedv Adbyor. While in 

V 20. 2 (295. 6) rére dyovra: tov dyamnrov vidy Tod Beod dv 
éfexévrnoav, kai émvyvévres abtov KoWwovra ... the reference is 
obvious to Zech. xii 10, with its xomerév as én’ dyamnra. 

In the fourth century, then, there was, alike in Egypt and in 
Syria, habitual combination of the terms @yamnrés and povoyerys. 
For Athanasius there is certainty, for Eusebius there is an over- 
whelmingly strong presumption, that the terms are combined 
because their meaning is in effect identical. But the combination 
can be traced more than a century further back. The gap 
between the New Testament and Eusebius is filled by Irenaeus.’ 


! This would be exactly what we should expect if Zahn’s conjectural attribution 
of Ps.-Ignatius to the authorship of Acacius of Caesarea (Ignatius von Antiochien 
p. 141) were accepted: for, unlike Zahn, I am confident that Ussher was right in 
attributing both forgeries, Ps.-Ignatius and the Apostolic Constitutions, to a single 
hand. So far as date and place goes, an Acacian origin seems to me to have almost 
everything in its favour. I do not think that the equation Christmas = Dec. 25 is 
fatal to this view. Chrysostom no doubt tells us that the observance of the Nativity 
on that day was only introduced at Antioch ten years before a sermon which 
Montfaucon dated to a. p. 386: but I see no reason why it should not have come 
into use fifteen or twenty years earlier at Caesarea than at Antioch. 

2 When Hippolytus wrote (Ref Omn. Haer. vi 16. 2: Wendland, 142. 3) mords 
8 dvjp Kai dyamwpevos . . . ebpioxera:, would not the natural word have been 
adyarnrés, unless it was known to mean something else than ‘ beloved’? 
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f. Iren. Haer. IV v 3 [x 1]—the Greek was discovered by 
Combefis in a catena on Genesis—Abraham mpoOtpws tov idov 
povoyevn Kai dyannrov mapayxwpyoas Ovciavy ro beg, iva Kai 6 
beds eddoxion trip tod omépparos abtod mavris Tov idtov povo- 
yevn Kai dyannrov vidv Ouciav mapacyeiv eis AUTpwow iperéepav. 
The use of the verb evdoxjon clinches the proof that Irenaeus is 
here bringing the vids dyamnrés of Gen. xxii into relation with 
the similar phrase of Mark i 11 and parallels. In both cases he 
expands dyamnrés by combining it with povoyervjs: the ambi- 
guity of the former word he clears up by reinforcing it with its 
unambiguous synonym.! 

The evidence, then, of the two Latin translators who in indi- 
vidual cases rendered dyamnrés by ‘unicus’ is borne out by 
a small but highly significant catena of Greek Fathers. _ Their 
testimony must be considered as a whole: one or another may be 
indecisive if taken alone, but the clear witness of Athanasius 
and the scarcely less clear witness of Eusebius gives cohesion to 
the whole body of evidence. 


From Homer to Athanasius the history of the Greek language 
bears out, I venture to think, the argument of this paper that 
ayannrés vids is rightly rendered ‘Only Son’, 

C. H. TURNER. 
{ Since unfavourable criticism is sometimes made of Harvey’s work as. an editor 


of Irenaeus, let it be recorded to his credit that he recognizes the LXX use of 
dyannrés = povoryerys. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE MESSIAH BEN JOSEPH. 


THERE is found in Jewish writings of the third century A.D. a curious 
form of the Messianic Hope which led to the expectation of two 
Messiahs, a Messiah ben Joseph as well as the Messiah ben David. 
Nowhere are the full details of the expectation given, but from 
scattered references it would seem that the Messiah ben Joseph 
would gather a great army from the reunited tribes and set up his 
kingdom in Palestine with Jerusalem as its capital. Then the hosts 
of the heathen nations would come to make war against the Holy 
City, as Ezekiel and some of his successors had predicted, and slay 
the Messiah ben Joseph with many of his followers. Thereafter the 
Messiah ben David would appear, raise the Messiah ben Joseph and 
his faithful followers from the dead, and establish the final kingdom 
which should last for ever.’ 

This strange and fantastic Messianic expectation contains many 
elements, and Christian scholars are wont to dismiss it as a mere con- 
cession of Jewish rabbis to Christian teaching concerning the fulfilment 
of such prophecies as Isaiah liii and Zechariah ix g ff by Jesus of 
Nazareth. But the Jewish rabbis spoke of this expectation as an 
ancient tradition; and upon the strength of this evidence E. G. King 
made a study of the theme in his translation of the Ya/kut on Zechariah, 
Appendix A. He gave reasons for supposing that the expectation of 
a suffering Messiah was current in Judaism at least as early as the first 
century A. D., though it has been remarked that his argument ‘does 
not really prove more than that the doctrine of the Messiah ben Joseph 
found points of attachment in older thought’. 

Not to traverse the ground explored by King, I propose to follow 
another line of study suggested by an examination of Genesis x/ix and 
the Zestament of Benjamin (Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs), 
whereby, it seems, there can be traced the tradition of a Messiah ben 
Joseph from a period much earlier than that to which its origin is 
usually ascribed. Moreover, the death of this Messiah in the late 
Jewish version of the tradition will appear to be an important factor in 
the Messianic Hope as a whole, since possibly it influenced the com- 
position of the Songs of the Suffering Servant and the similar prediction 
of a suffering Messiah in Zechariah xii. 


1 See article ‘ Messiah’ in H.D.B, and Enc. Bib. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES I3t 


I, 


Genesis xlix. In the so-called ‘ Blessing of Jacob’ we have a poem 
which purports to give Jacob’s last words to his twelve sons. He 
describes the character of each son, and then predicts the charac- 
teristics and future career of each tribe. The descriptions of the sons, 
however, make us think of the tribes personified rather than of the 
patriarchs whose stories are told in the earlier chapters of Genesis ; for 
the qualities which they evince betoken a period later than the 
patriarchal age. Thus Benjamin is described as a ravening wolf— 
a character which he certainly does not bear in the earlier part of the 
book of Genesis; and similarly, Joseph is pictured as a warrior sur- 
rounded by foes whom he eventually conquers by his warlike might, 
though no hint of this is given in the Joseph-story. Accordingly 
Driver ' suggests that the poem as a whole was composed during the 
period of the Judges or during the early monarchy, though he allows 
that it may incorporate earlier material, and may have been interpolated 
here and there by iater hands. 

Two passages in this poem call for, and have received from scholars, 
special attention because of the Messianic allusions which they contain. 
These passages occur in (a) the blessing given to Judah, and (6) the 
blessing given to Joseph. “No general agreement has been reached in 
regard to the interpretation that ought to be placed upon them, but 
there is a consensus of opinion in favour of regarding them as in some 
sense of Messianic import. We need not here discuss the various 
explanations which have been offered, since they can be found in any 
modern commentary. 

(a) In the blessing upon Judah, verse ro is thus rendered in 
R.V. :-— 


The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 

Nor the ruler’s staff? from between his feet, * marg. lawgiver. 
Until Shiloh come ; 

And unto him shall the obedience of the peoples be. 


The allusion to the ‘ sceptre’ as being in the tribe of Judah would 
appear to indicate the period of composition of the first two lines as 
that of the early Davidic monarchy. Difficulty comes with the third 
and fourth lines, which appear to postulate another than a member of 


1 Genesis pp. 380, 381. 

2 Driver discounts the marginal reading ‘ lawgiver’. If, however, the Servant 
Songs were suggested, as we suppose, by the Messiah ben Joseph tradition, this 
reading may have had much to do with the Servant’s office of Torah-lehrer as 
unfolded in the first three Songs. 
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the tribe of Judah in the kingship since Judah’s sovereignty is to last 
until this one, whoever he may be, appears, when it will pass to him. 

The Hebrew of the third line may be translated in two ways : (a) 
‘until Shiloh come’; or (4) ‘until he (one) come to Shiloh’. The 
former rendering is not found in any version before 1534, but the 
English versions make use of it. It is unsatisfactory for several reasons. 
The Septuagint paraphrase, which we shall discuss later, makes no 
mention of Shiloh; the term Shiloh is not a personal name in any 
Hebrew or Jewish writing until a fanciful passage in the Talmud makes 
it a title of the Messiah ; elsewhere it is always the name of a city in 
Ephraim. On these grounds the rendering ‘until he (one) come to 
Shiloh’ approves itself as grammatically unexceptionable, while it 
makes good sense, without altering the text in any way. 

I take it then, that the Hebrew text means that the sovereignty will 
remain in the tribe of Judah until ‘one’ comes to the Ephraimite city 
of Shiloh: he shall there take over the rulership from Judah, and 
‘the obedience of the peoples’, i.e. of the twelve tribes, and possibly 
of the Gentiles also, shall be given to him. 

(4) The second passage is found in verses 23-25, and belongs to 
the blessing given by Jacob to Joseph. It is thus translated in 
R. V. :— 


The archers have sorely grieved him, 

And shot at him, and persecuted him : 

But his bow abode in strength, 

And the arms of his hands were made strong 

By the hands of the Mighty One of Jacob, 

(From thence is the Shepherd, the Stone of Israel) 
Even by the God of thy father, who shall help thee. 


Joseph is here pictured as a warrior, a character which he does not 
bear in the story of his rise to power in Egypt. The tribe of Ephraim 
would seem to be indicated, and the Mighty One of Jacob strengthens 
this tribe for its warlike exploits. The verse in brackets might well be 
omitted: the passage would gain in clearness thereby. We regard it 
therefore as an interpolation into the original text, and note that it 
contains a Messianic allusion, as is agreed by the commentators. But 
what is the antecedent of the words ‘from thence’? There is but 
little point in making this antecedent ‘the Mighty One of Jacob’, 
since the passage would then mean that God will send ‘the Shepherd, 
the Stone of Israel’, i.e. the Messiah. If the phrase be an inter- 
polation as we suggest, it would be better to regard the whole of the 
preceding passage as the antecedent, and to make it mean that the 
Messiah will spring from the persecuted tribe of Ephraim, i.e. from 
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Joseph, who is here the object of Jacob’s blessing. We regard the verse 
therefore as a prediction of the Messiah ben Joseph. 

This theory, moreover, agrees exactly with the explanation already 
given to verse 10 ; for naturally enough the Messiah ben Joseph would 
take up his rulership, not at Jerusalem in the Southern Kingdom, but 
at Shiloh in Ephraim. He is the ‘one’ who will ‘come to Shiloh’. 


II. 


It is necessary here to think of the history of the city of Shiloh as 
recorded in the Old Testament. It was probably an ancient Canaanitish 
sanctuary before Israel’s entrance into Palestine, since at the end 
of the conquest the united tribes met there in order that Joshua 
might make the final partition of the land.’ It thus became the first 
central sanctuary of the whole nation, and so apparently it remained 
throughout the period of the Judges* and the early years of the 
monarchy, until David’s capture of Jerusalem, and the subsequent 
building of the Temple there by Solomon. 

Before Jeremiah’s day, however, Shiloh had been destroyed,* but by 
whom is not ascertained, though probably by the Philistines; but it 
was never entirely abandoned by its inhabitants. There would seem 
to have been some difference of opinion between the North and South 
as to the precedence in sanctity between Shiloh and Jerusalem, if we 
may judge from Psalm Ixxviii, 58-61, 67, 68. No doubt the Northern 
Israelite clung to the ancient tradition which made Shiloh the first 
sanctuary of the nation: and in days when the armies of Babylon had 
made Jerusalem a desolation, and laid its Temple in ruins, while Shiloh 
yet kept its people, there must have been some among them who 
hoped that it was Yahweh’s purpose to restore the ancient glories of the 
shrine, and to set up once more His tabernacle there. 

If then the writer of the prediction that ‘one’ should come to Shiloh 
inserted this prophecy into the blessing upon Judah, we should judge 
that he lived and wrote at the time of the Exile, and that he was 
a writer of northern blood who favoured the expectation of a Messiah 
ben Joseph, He had seen the downfall of the Davidic monarchy, and 
had witnessed the uprooting of Jewry from the Southern Kingdom. He 
recalled the unity of Israel, and the obedience of the tribes to Joshua 
while Shiloh was the centre of national life. Why then, he may well 
have thought, should not the apparent abrogation of the Davidic 
covenant and the downfall of the Judaean capital signify the rising 
again of Shiloh under the Messiah of expectation, and the renewal of 
tribal unity in the new obedience to him ? 

1 Joshua xviii : xxi. 2 Judges xxi 19: 1 Sam. i. 
3 Jer. vii 12, 14: xxvi 6, 9. 
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The date of the two interpolations into the blessings upon Judah 
and Joseph—interpolations which are mutually explanatory—can hardly 
be earlier than the Exile, since some time must have elapsed since 
Messianic prediction began to develope under the great prophets. 
These teachers had unquestionably associated the Messiah with the 
throne of David in Jerusalem ; but here is one who departs from the 
Davidic expectation altogether, and chooses Shiloh instead of Jerusalem 
for his Messiah’s holy city. 

I have suggested that this man was a northern Israelite : the fullness 
and the high enthusiasm of the blessing upon Joseph appear to warrant 
this suggestion, for the terms in which he is addressed in the passage 
following the interpolation set him far above Judah. Moreover, the 
blessing given to the tribes by Moses in Deut. xxxiii is recognized as 
the work of a northern writer ; so that both kingdoms had their repre- 
sentative poems. It may be added that he had some warrant in 
expressing his conviction that the Messiah should be of Josephite 
stock in the promises made by the prophet Ahijah to Jeroboam,! which 
strongly resemble those made to David. 


III. 


On the supposition that the Messiah indicated in the Blessing of 
Jacob is the Messiah ben Joseph, we ought to consider (i) the story ot 
Joseph, and (ii) the blessing given to him by Jacob, as containing 
possible suggestions for the work of the patriarch’s greatest descendant. 
In the story he is gentle, refined, peaceable, wise, and righteous, and 
wins his way to overlordship through imprisonment and endurance of 
undeserved suffering. In the blessing he is a warrior contending 
against many foes, and wins his way to victory through his warlike 
qualities which are bestowed upon him by Yahweh. It was inevitable 
therefore that those who held to the hope of a Messiah ben Joseph 
should attribute to him one or other of these characteristics. By some 
he would be regarded as a ruler attaining to sovereignty only after 
endurance of undeserved woe ; by others as a great warrior victorious 
at last over his own and Israel’s enemies. It was left to the late 
Jewish rabbis apparently to combine both ideas in their presentation 
of the theme, for in the post-Christian form of the hope the Messiah 
ben Joseph is both warrior and sufferer. 

Let us assume that the thought of Joseph as the gentle sufferer of 
undeserved pain was likely to make the stronger appeal to most people 
at the Exile—a not unwarranted assumption since the problem of 
undeserved suffering was greatly in mind during and after this period, 


1 1 Kings xi 38. 
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as is shown by the large space it occupies in Jewish literature, exilic 
and post-exilic in date. We can then account for and explain a 
remarkable passage which is found in the Zestament of Benjamin, 
a work of the latter part of the second, or the beginning of the first 
century B.c., the last of the Zestaments of the XII Patriarchs. 

It should be remarked that the Zestaments were suggested by, and 
modelled upon, the Blessing of Jacob in Genesis xlix, for they purport 
to give, as the Blessing does,,the last words spoken by each of the 
twelve patriarchs to his sons. We need not dwell longer upon the 
contents of the work than to notice that it teaches the hope of a 
Messiah from the house of Levi (and Judah—by a later interpolator), 
that it was originally a collection of Jewish sermons upon the vices 
and virtues of the patriarchs, and that manifold interpolations and 
additions prove it to have been a popular work among both Jews and 
Christians. 

The Zestament of Benjamin contains one passage which arrests 
attention :— 


‘In thee shall be fulfilled the prophecy of heaven which says that 
the blameless one shall be defiled for lawless men, the sinless 
one shall die for ungodly men.’ 


Benjamin is telling his sons the story of Joseph’s sufferings, and praises 
him greatly for his righteousness, bidding them follow Joseph’s example 
in forgiving wrongs done to them. Benjamin states that Joseph sup- 
plicated his father Jacob to grant forgiveness to the eleven brethren, 
that Jacob did so at Joseph’s intercession, and then added the words 
quoted above. 

Now there are but two predictions in the Old Testament which can 
be described as ‘the prophecy of heaven which says that the blameless 
one shall be defiled for lawless men, the sinless one shall die for 
ungodly men’. The first of these is the four Songs of the Suffering 
Servant, and the second Zechariah xii 9 ff. Consequently this Jewish 
writing associates a descendant of Joseph with one, or both, of these 
passages, exactly as did the writings of the third-century Jewish rabbis. 
There is nothing in the quotation from 7: Benjamin, however, to show 
that the writer looked upon this suffering and dying sinless Josephite as 
the Messiah : on the contrary, the Zestaments as a whole teach the 
expectation of a Messiah ben Levi as we have seen. But that the 
quotation was eagerly seized upon by Christians as a Messianic pre- 
diction is unquestionable, since several MSS show Christian inter- 
polations.* 

But if the writer of 7. Benjamin did not teach that his Josephite should 


1 See Charles Apoc. ana Pseudepigr. ii p. 356. 
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be the Messiah, how did he come to make him ‘sinless’? I would 
suggest that he did so because there was a tradition already existing in 
some circles that the Songs and the Zechariah prophecy indicated an 
individual, that this individual was to be the Messiah ben Joseph, and 
that the writer of the Zestament modified this tradition slightly : because 
of his belief in a Messiah ben Levi, he could not accept the hope of 
a Messiah ben Joseph, but he accepted as much of it as he could, viz. 
that the Suffering Servant should be a ‘sinless’ Josephite who should die 
on Israel’s behalf. 

Upon this theory therefore the Servant Songs and the Zechariah 
prophecy were interpreted in some pre-Christian Jewish circles, of the 
Suffering Messiah ben Joseph, i.e. they were given an individual and 
personal Messianic significance. Does this mean that the author of the 
Servant Songs held the hope of a Messiah ben Joseph, and that his 
work was the expression of this hope? There exists the possibility 
that it was so, but no more than the possibility—the evidence is in- 
conclusive : but if he held this hope, then the interpolations in Genesis 
xlix and the Servant Songs came from men of similar sympathies, 
probably too of like tribal descent. Possibly the Northern contribution 
to the Old Testament has not been valued at its proper worth. 

I have suggested that the interpolations in Genesis xlix were exilic in 
date. In the welter of ideas which followed upon the exile, such 
a northern contribution to the Messianic expectation was not im- 
probable. This would make the.Servant Songs still later in date: 
I am inclined to place them soon after Malachi.’ The writer of 
T. Benjamin, while conceding that these Songs foretold the coming of 
a sinless sufferer from Joseph, refused the Messiahship to him, but by 
this very refusal he appears to bear witness to the Messianic interpreta- 
tion of the Songs in some circles. 


IV. 


It is interesting to recall in this connexion the saying of Caiaphas, as 
reported by the fourth Evangelist, when addressing the Sanhedrim pre- 
paratory to the trial of Jesus: ‘ Ye know nothing at all, nor do ye take 
account that it is expedient that one man die for the people that the 
whole nation perish not’. The high priest was evidently alluding to 
a piece of knowledge which the Council should have had in mind, but 
of which they were ignorant—some tradition or writing: his words 
would be an adequate summary of the passage in 7: Benjamin, or of 
the tradition underlying it, or to which it gave rise. 


: 1 The arguments for this theory are too long to be set out in full here: they 
involve Malachi’s belief concerning the need of a pure priesthood to offer pure 
offerings, and his hope of a missionary prophet, an Elijah, to stir the nation. 
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It would appear, therefore, that Caiaphas knew something of that 
teaching which the Servant Songs and 7. Benjamin gave, viz. that 
a Sufferer must come to die for ‘the preserved of Israel’. We have 
seen that this doctrine probably centred in the expected Messiah ben 
Joseph on account of the undeserved sufferings of the patriarch Joseph, 
whose sufferings and glory his descendant would ideally repeat in his 
own experience: but seemingly there were very few who accepted this 
form of the Messianic Hope. If the writer of the Songs was one of the 
few, his acceptance gave us ‘ the prophecy of heaven’; but he nowhere 
indicates such acceptance. He may have been influenced by the idea 
of suffering in this form of the Hope, but he was content to follow the 
example of the greatest among his predecessors who refrained from 
speaking of the tribe in which the Messianic Angel of their expectation 
would be born: one of them indeed definitely expressed his ignorance 
when he said, ‘ The zeal of Yahweh of hosts shall perform this’. We 
are reminded of a saying of the Jews of a later day, ‘When the Messiah 
cometh no one knoweth whence he is.’ * 

Yet all the Messianic prophets believed that the Angel of Yahweh 
would be veritably, though mysteriously, born in a real incarnation, 
and possess a real humanity: but how this would be they knew not. 
Some—the lesser among them—sought to know his tribal descent, and 
spoke of his coming now. from Judah, again from Joseph, and yet 
again from Levi: but to the greatest prophets the manner of his 
assumption of humanity was a mystery; the overwhelmingly important 
thing for people to realize was, in their estimation, that he would be 
Deity made manifest to save Israel. 

The Septuagint paraphrase of Psalm xl 6-7 reads, ‘Sacrifice and 
meat-offering Thou wouldest not, dut a body didst Thou prepare for 
me’, in evident allusion to the fact that, at the time when the Septua- 
gint translators wrote, the human origin of the Messiah to come was 
looked upon as a matter unknown to the prophets, and therefore to 
their readers. Similarly Jesus made little of his Davidic descent when 
He questioned the Pharisees, ‘ What think ye of the Messiah: whose 
son is He’? On their replying, ‘ The son of David’, He immediataly 
asked, ‘Why then doth David in spirit call him Lord? If David 
calleth him Lord,-how is he his son’?* The Pharisees looked for 
a Messiah of Davidic descent: this indeed was to them a necessary 
condition of Messiahship: but to Jesus the Messianic condition lay 
not in this at all, but in the fact that the Messiah was ‘Lord’. It 
would seem as if He brushed aside the idea of the Davidic origin of 
the Messiah on the human side as being of very slight significance 
beside the fact that he was to be God in self-manifestation. The 


1 Isa, ix 7. 2 John vii 27. $ Matt. xxii 41-45, and parallels, 
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refusal to dwell upon the origin of the humanity of the Messiah is 
exactly the same as that which we find in the Songs of the Suffering 
Servant which stress his Deity under the title ‘the Arm of Yahweh’ in 
the fourth Song, though this Song speaks of his humanity as having 
‘no form, nor comeliness, nor beauty that we should desire him’. The 
author makes no mention of his descent from Joseph or any other 
tribe : he was concerned for the fact that his Messiah would be the 
Angel of Yahweh. Nevertheless it seems that the expectation of the 
Messiah ben Joseph, and particularly the idea of suffering already 
associated with this Messiah, strongly influenced the conception of the 
Servant in the first three Songs ; for the Servant here is a copy, but 
a transcendental copy, of Joseph the righteous sufferer who saved both 
his brethren and the Egyptians from death when, through suffering, he 
had attained great glory. 

The same is true of the companion picture of the Suffering Servant 
drawn in Zech. xii-g ff. As the interpretation of this prophecy has been 
much disputed, we must consider it in greater detail, especially as it 
was quoted as a prediction of the passion of Jesus by the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, and was claimed by the Jewish rabbis of the third 
century A.D. as a prediction of the Suffering Messiah ben Joseph. 

‘It shall come to pass in that day, that I will seek to destroy all the 
nations that come against Jerusalem. And I will pour upon the house 
of David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace 
and of supplication; and they shall look unto him whom they have 
pierced: and they shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only 
son, and shall be in bitterness for him, as one in bitterness for his first- 
born. In that day shall there be a great mourning in Jerusalem, as the 
mourning of Hadad-Rimmon in the valley of Megiddon.’ 

The prophet then enumerates the mourners—the house of David, 
the house of Nathan, the house of Levi, the Shimeites, and every 
family in the city, men and women apart. These ‘houses’ are note- 
worthy, for they symbolize the royal family (David), the prophets 
(Nathan), the priesthood (Levi), and the Temple singers (Shimei),’ i. e. 
all the officials of the nation’s government and religion. The Text 
suggests that they, as well as the whole people, are responsible for the 
death of the one who has been pierced, that his murder has been 
a great outrage, and that the national penitence will come from the 
pouring out by Yahweh of the Spirit of grace and supplication which 
will bring them to ask pardon for their sin. 

But even so, the lamentation which goes up from the guilty nation 
would be excessive if the pierced one were a mere man, even though 
he were a king evilly done to death, for it is as the lament for 


1 1 Chron, vi 29-39. 
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a dead god—‘as the mourning of Hadad-Rimmon in the valley of 
Megiddon’. 

That the editors of the Hebrew text recognized that the pierced one 
bore the characteristics of Deity is made clear by their reading, ‘ They 
shall look unto Me (Yahweh) Whom they have pierced’, which the 
Septuagint rightly corrects to ‘him’. But if the slain one be the 
Messianic Angel, i.e. Yahweh in self-manifestation, the two readings 
are mutually interpretative, though the Septuagint is to be preferred. 

Again, that the Messianic Angel of Yahweh is indicated as the 
Sufferer here is evident from a detailed consideration of the phrase 
‘the mourning of Hadad-Rimmon’. This deity was a West-Semitic 
god known by the two names Adad (Hed. Hadad) and Ramman’: 
he was originally a solar god, but when introduced into the Babylonian 
pantheon he became the god of thunder and storm, though in a late 
Babylonian cylinder he is identified with Marduk.’ In Palestine, where 
he was evidently well known, he appears to have assimilated some of 
the characteristics of Tammuz, just as Marduk had done in Babylon,° 
and was honoured with Tammuz-rites as described in the prophecy. 

We infer therefore that the universal lament for the ‘pierced’ one 
was to be a lament for the Messianic Angel, i.e. for Yahweh in self- 
manifestation, as the Hebrew text bears witness.‘ His death brings 
new life to his people in the coming age whose glories the prophet 
next describes; for upon his death there follows penitence true and 
deep, and the penitent nation having turned to righteousness obtains 
the blessings which Yahweh had promised to Abraham and his seed. 
Further, though this is not stated in the Zechariah prophecy, I suggest 
that the slain Messiah—as in the Servant Songs—is to be thought of as 
rising from the dead to receive his kingdom; for Israel’s foes are 
subdued by Yahweh, Who manifests Himself in a theophany upon 


1 A. J. Clay The Empire of the Amorites pp. 165 ff. 

2 A. W. Rogers Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament p. 193. 

3 Langdon Epic of Creation pp. 34 ff. 

4 The Septuagint paraphrases the Hebrew text: ‘as the mourning of a pome- 
granate grove in a field, when it is being plucked’, The pomegranate was 
evidently sacred to this deity whose rites were celebrated at the gathering of the 
fruit, just as the rites of Tammuz were kept at the corn-harvest. The pomegranate 
was also sacred to Attis whose death was likewise lamented with Tammuz-wailings. 
See J. G. Frazer Adonis, Attis and Osiris i 263, 269, 280. Frazer’s work, The 
Dying God pp. 112 ff., on the tenure of the kingship in Babylon, should be con- 
sulted. The ‘ pierced one’ in the Hebrew prophecy is evidently the incarnate 
Angel of Yahweh whose coming in the Messianic role had been predicted from 
the time of Isaiah ; and that the Angel of Yahweh was not a created angel, but 
Yahweh Himself in manifestation, the Septuagint of Isaiah, Ixiii 9, makés clear, 
where for the Hebrew, ‘The Angel of His Presence saved them’, the Greek 
reads: ob mpéaBus ovd5é dyyeAos, GAA’ abr0s Ecwoev adrius. 
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the fount of Olives, and his people dwell in undisturbed possession 
of the kingdom of peace. 

The Zechariah prophecy therefore gives us a figure identical with 
that of the Suffering Servant of the Songs—the figure of an incarnate 
Divine Person who is slain by the people of Israel, but whose death 
brings penitence, and so redemption from sin. He symbolizes the 
Messianic Angel of Yahweh; is indeed that Angel, as is shewn by 
the imagery in which he is set forth. He resembles Joseph in that 
his undeserved sufferings bring salvation; but he is a transcendental 
Joseph, made to be such by the influence of the Messiah ben Joseph 
theme, as the testimony of the later Jewish rabbis also bears witness, 
since they interpreted the prediction as referring to this suffering, 
dying Messiah of ancient tradition. 


a! 


We must now consider certain of the suggestions which have been 
put forward for the interpretation of the two difficult passages in 
Genesis xlix 10, 24. These suggestions are based upon (1) a highly 
Messianic passage in Ezekiel xxi 25-27, and (2) the Greek and Latin 
versions of the Pentateuch. 

(i) Ezekiel xxi 25-27. Yahweh, speaking through His prophet, 
addresses the people concerning the deadly wounded wicked prince 
of Judah whose day is come, i. e. Zedekiah :— 


Remove the mitre and take off the crown: 

This shall be no more the same: 

Exalt that which is low, and abase that which is high. 
1 will overturn, overturn, overturn it: 

This also shall be no more, 

Until he come whose right it is ; 

And I will give it him. 


The Hebrew text of line 6 in this passage appears to have a con- 
nexion, both as regards its grammar,' and as regards its meaning, with 
Genesis xlix 10. Let us assume first that the Genesis interpolation 
was earlier than Ezekiel’s writing: it is extremely unlikely that the 
prophet read ‘Shiloh’ as a Messianic title, and far more probable 
that he rendered the passage ‘until he (one) come to Shiloh’, since 
nowhere is ‘Shiloh’ a personal name. But such a rendering would 
certainly fail to appeal to him, for Shiloh could never take the place 
of Jerusalem as the capital of the Messiah’s kingdom. In his picture 
of the future ideal state, Ezekiel makes Jerusalem its centre, giving 


1 Driver Genesis, Excursus, pp. 411, 413: ‘Shiloh’ is made equivalent to 
a relative clause thus, Adv — nby — d7Wwe. 
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it the new name ‘The Lord is there’. Consequently he would’ have 
rejected any implication that Shiloh could ever displace Jerusalem. 

Moreover, Ezekiel says nothing as to the Messiah’s origin; the 
genealogy is not referred to, nor is his descent from David, or 
from Joseph, spoken of. He is simply one whose ‘right’ the 
Messianic office is, and Yahweh will give it him. Otherwise he 
is unidentified. 

I have assumed that the Genesis interpolation is earlier than Ezekiel, 
though this is by no means certain. It may be that Ezekiel’s phrase is 
the older, and that the Genesis phrase identifies the one whose right 
the kingdom is as the Messiah ben Joseph. No doubt the Pentateuch 
was in process of shaping when Ezekiel was writing; but it had not 
reached its completed form by any means. I suspect that the inter- 
polations in the Blessing of Jacob were later than Ezekiel’s day, 
and that the interpolator intended to identify the Messiah spoken 
of by the prophet in such indefinite terms as ‘he whose right it is’. 

It has been. argued that, by denominating ‘the prince’ of his 
ideal state as ‘David’, Ezekiel intended his readers to understand 
(1) that this prince would be the Messiah, and (2) that he should 
be of Davidic descent. Neither of these two propositions, however, 
is self-evident. Ezekiel’s Messianic teaching is very difficult to follow, 
and it is quite uncertain whether ‘ David’ is the prophet’s Messiah. 
Rather this term appears to have a collective significance, and denotes 
a line of princes, since provision is made for sons and for their 
endowment with property.* Again, the prophet does not state clearly 
that the prince is to be of the Davidic family, though possibly this is 
implied by the title ‘David’. There is no doubt, however, from the 
passage in chapter xxi, that Ezekiel did expect a Messianic king whose 
the kingdom was by ‘right’—a mysterious person unnamed and un- 
identified—and upon whom Yahweh would bestow it. Is there any 
figure in his prophecy to whom the kingdom belongs by ‘ right’? 

One stupendous figure, called ‘the Glory of Yahweh’ (i 26, viii 1 ff, &c.), 
is seen in vision wearing ‘a similitude as the appearance of a man’. 
To Ezekiel’s successors in the apocalyptical school this figure was 
known as ‘one like unto a son of man’ (Daniel vii 10), and ‘the Son 
of Man’ (1 Enoch); and we have identified him as that mysterious 
being, ‘the Angel of Yahweh’*, Whether Ezekiel recognized in him 
the future Messiah we do not know ; but his new name for Jerusalem, 
‘ Yahweh is there’, would seem to imply that the Angel would manifest 
Yahweh in the Holy City. Certainly the kingdom was his by ‘right’. 
If to Ezekiel this figure was to be the Messiah we can understand why 


1 xlviii 35. 2 xivi 16-18. 5 J.T. S. Oct. 1925. 
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he made no mention of the Angel’s human descent, but merely left that 
question unanswered. 

(ii) We next consider the Septuagint translations of the two Genesis 
interpolations. 

(2) ‘ Until he come to Shiloh’ becomes ‘ until the things reserved for 
him come.’ The translators make the text apply to Judah: the tribe 
will continue to hold the kingship until every promised blessing shall 
be fulfilled. Thus they lay stress upon the Davidic origin of the 
Messiah, and reject the expectation of a Messiah ben Joseph, 

(4) ‘From thence is the Shepherd, the Stone of Israel’ is paraphrased 
as, ‘From thence is he who strengtheneth Israel’. This paraphrase, as 
is often the case with the Septuagint renderings, is extremely interesting 
and important, since it throws considerable light upon the meaning of 
the Hebrew. 

The phrase ‘he who strengtheneth Israel’ is found in almost these 
terms in the Zestament of Dan, where to the Angel of Peace is ascribed 
this very function of ‘strengthening Israel that it fall not into the 
extremity of evil’. Dr Charles’ has suggested that this Angel of Peace 
is the great angel who appears in Daniel x. It is a matter of con- 
siderable interest therefore that we should try to trace the genesis 
of this Angel, especially as the description of him in Daniel is used 
by the author of Revelation i in application to the ascended Christ, 
the ‘one like unto a son of man’. Thus the writer of Revelation 
regarded the Danielic Angel as the Messiah. 

Now this Angel exercises the function of ‘ strengthening’ in Daniel as 
well as in Revelation, for he strengthens Daniel, Cyrus, and the Apoca- 
lyptist. Again, his title the Angel of Peace suggests that he is the 
same person as the Peace-bringer of Micah, and the ‘ Prince of Peace’ 
of Isaiah ix. Again, in Isaiah Ixiii 9, it is the ‘ Angel of the Presence’ 
who saves Israel in its extremity. Thus the Angel of Peace, the 
Strengthener of Israel, is to be identified with the Messianic Angel, 
the Angel of Yahweh of whom the prophets had spoken. 

Accordingly, by employing the phrase ‘the Strengthener of Israel’ 
the Septuagint paraphrase preserves the identity of ‘the Shepherd, 
the Stone of Israel’ of the Hebrew text: he is the Messianic Angel 
who is the self-manifestation of Yahweh. But while preserving his 
identity, the Sepiuagint says nothing concerning his human origin: 
it gives no indication of the tribe in which he will become incarnate, 
whether Joseph or Judah. Like Ezekiel and his predecessors it leaves 
that question open, possibly because at the time of translation the 
matter was much in dispute, possibly also because it preferred silence 


1 Studies in the Apocalypse p. 159: Revelation i 225, 226. 
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where it had no knowledge. But it did teach quite clearly that the 
Messiah of expectation was to be the Angel Incarnate. 

(iii) The Vulgate translates the ‘Shiloh’ passage by ‘ Donec veniat 
qui mittendus est, et ipse erit expectatio gentium’, thus departing 
both from the Hebrew and the Septuagint. The phrase ‘ qui mittendus 
est’ changes ‘Shiloh’ into ‘Shaluah’, keeping the Hebrew consonants 
but altering the pointing; but the Messianic allusion remains, though 
the reference to the Messiah ben Joseph’s capital city is obliterated. 


To summarize the points made, it would seem that the interpolated 
Hebrew text gives the only direct evidence of the hope of a Messiah 
ben Joseph in pre-Christian Judaism; and that both passages in the 
‘Blessing of Jacob’ really do this, appears to solve a problem of long 
standing, viz. the allusion to ‘Shiloh’. Indirect evidence for the 
existence, in some circles, of this form of the Messianic Hope is 
forthcoming from the Testament of Benjamin, which speaks of a 
sinless sufferer of Joseph’s tribe and associates him with the ‘ prophecy 
of heaven’, i.e. with the Servant Songs, or with the prophecy in 
Zechariah xii, two predictions with which post-Christian Judaism like- 
wise asserted his connexion. It may be that these two Messianic 
predictions were composed under the influence of the belief in a 
Messiah ben Joseph: if so, they are of Northern Israelite origin, 
and they teach that the Messianic Angel would become incarnate 
in the tribe of Ephraim—which may account for the fact that in 
the Zechariah prediction the lamentation for the ‘pierced one’ is 
restricted to Jerusalemites, no mention being made of the Northern 
tribes. It is improbable that the Josephite expectation was ever held 
by any large number of Jews, since in itself it was a fluctuation 
from the more usual Davidic hope, while it would certainly be re- 
jected by official Judaism which looked for a Messiah who should 
bring compensation for sufferings endured rather than penitence for 
sins committed: but that the expectation lasted in some small circles 
is witnessed by its recrudescence in post-Christian Jewish rabbinism. 

Finally, the genealogies of Jesus in Matthew and Luke are ‘legal’ 
and ‘ official’, since both trace His descent upon the side of Joseph: 
nothing is said of the descent of Mary of Nazareth, and we know 
nothing of her kindred except that she was cousin to Elizabeth, wife 
of Zacharias the priest. May it be that through her the Josephite and 
the Levitical fluctuations in the Messianic expectation found fulfilment ? 


G. H. Dix. 
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THE WASHINGTON MS AND THE CAESAREAN 
TEXT OF THE GOSPELS. 


I HAVE lately made a discovery which is in itself, I think, of con- 
siderable interest for the textual criticism of the Gospels, and which 
happens also to have a bearing on the friendly controversy between 
Prof. Burkitt and myself. 

Prof. Sanders in his edition of the fourth-century MS W proves con- 
clusively that for Mk. i 1 to v 30 its text is the Greek equivalent of the 
Old Latin. But he proceeds, ‘In the second part of Mark there is still 
a decidedly close relationship between W and the Old Latin MSS, but 
the special Latinisms and the peculiar agreements with MS ¢ have 
mostly disappeared. ... The most interesting feature . . . is the increase 
in the number of agpesmnents with fam. 13 (Ferrar gooep) and the other 
Syriacizing MSS fam. 1, 565, and 28.’ 

This description understates both the extent and the importance of 
the change in the text of Mark at this point, as I discovered after care- 
fully testing several passages of considerable length. W é is full of 
mistakes of spelling and has numerous singular readings. Ignoring 
these, it appeared in the passages tested that eighty-five per cent. of 
the readings in which W differs from the T.R. are to be found in at least 
one (more often in several) of the six chief representatives of what 
I believe to be the Caesarean text, i.e. @, 1 &c., 13 &c., 28, 565, 700. 
Conversely, W (so far as tested) contains seventy-eight per cent. of the 
readings in which any two of these six authorities agree together 
against the Byzantine text. What is even more significant, in some 
fourteen out of seventeen cases where W does of contain the family 
reading it agrees with the Byzantine text.? 

From these facts only one conclusion seems possible. We have in 
W, for Mk. v 31-xvi 8, a MS which has preserved, with a relatively small 
amount of Byzantine correction, the fundamental text of the @ family. 
Accordingly, it is no longer possible to maintain that this ‘text’ is 
a purely hypothetical entity. That a// the non-Byzantine readings 
found in any member of the @ family ever stood in one single MS 
I have never suggested ; but I am now able to call into court a witness 
of the fourth-fifth century in which the great majority of them are 
actually to be seen. 


1 Prof. A. S. Hunt tells me he inclines to date W late fourth century, but would 
not rule out early fifth century. 

2 Iam giving further details in an Appendix to a new impression of my book 
The Four Gospels now in the press. 
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Prof. Burkitt’s reply to my Note in /. 7: S. (p. 379) of last July calls 
for a few observations. The formidable-looking lists of readings which 
he there prints, though intrinsically very interesting, have no real 
bearing on the points at issue between us. 

(1) The group of ‘triple variants’ first cited merely proves that 
members of the @ family are occasionally divided against one another 
in support of non-Byzantine readings. So far from denying this fact, I 
have myself stated it, and have endeavoured to define its exact signifi- 
cance (both in my book p. 572 f, and in /. 7:.S. p. 375) by pointing out 
that such differences are of less frequent occurrence than differences 
between 8 and B. Unless it can be shewn that ‘triple variants’, like 
those adduced by Prof. Burkitt, occur more often than differences 
between & and B, my argument is absolutely unaffected. 

(2) The second group of five readings is brought forward by Prof. 
Burkitt as a set of ‘instances where 1 &c., with or without subsidiary 
support, deserts the main “‘ Caesarean” body to agree with Syr.S’. He 
has, however, failed to notice the all-important fact that in four out of 
the five instances the members of the © family which differ from 1 &c. 
exhibit the reading of the Byzantine text, and therefore cease for the 
time being to represent the characteristic family text. Hence the 
agreement of 1 &c. with Syr. S in these four instances is merely their 
agreement against the Byzantine text; it is not against the non- 
Byzantine element in the other members of fam. @, and therefore 
cannot fairly be described as a ‘desertion’ by 1 &c. of ‘the main 
“Caesarean” body to agree with Syr.S’. (His remaining instance 
must, I think, have been adduced through some accident, for in the 
reading cited 1 &c. does mo? agree with Syr.S.) Now these readings are 
brought forward by Burkitt as ‘some notable agreements of 1 &c. with 
Syr.S against the majority of Streeter’s “Caesarean ” authorities ’. 
That they are not such I have already shewn; but, seeing that in 
every instance the only members of the © family which do zof give the 
Byzantine reading are found to agree with 1 &c., they can actually, every 
one of them, be cited in support of my contention that the non- 
Byzantine readings in those MSS belong to one single text. 

The point in regard to which Burkitt and I differ is small com- 
pared with those on which we are agreed ; but, as he himself indicates, 
it is of importance to the student of the history of the text. 

We are at one in distinguishing an ‘ Eastern’ text (preserved in the 
Old Syriac and in the non- Byzantine readings of @ 1 &c., 13 &c., 28, 565, 
700) from the ‘ Alexandrian’ (8 BL &c.) and the ‘ Western’ (D Old 
Latin). I differ from him in maintaining that a further distinction 
exists between the text presupposed in the Old Syriac and that of the 
non-Byzantine element in ® and its supporters—a distinction com- 

VOL. XXVIII. L 
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parable to that between the ‘ African’ and ‘ European’ families of the 
Western text. I maintain that the text of the @ family is a kind of 
half-way house between the Old Syriac and the Alexandrian ; and that 
it is not unreasonable to connect this with the fact that Caesarea is 
geographically intermediate between Antioch and Alexandria. 

Burkitt in his Note in /. 7: S. p. 378 ff repeatedly emphasizes the 
close connexion of Codex 1 with the Old Syriac. If, then, I make 
that MS the test case, 1 am meeting him on ground he has himself 
chosen; and if I produce statistics from Lists of readings compiled 
twenty years ago by another scholar, I cannot be suspected of ‘ cook- 
ing’ my figures. Fortunately in the Introduction to Prof. Lake’s edition 
of Codex 1 (Zexts and Studies, vol. V11) there are ready to hand 
classified Lists of the readings of that MS which make possible the 
test desired. 

List C gives ‘ Readings (of Cod. 1) for which the Old Syriac version is 
the chief authority’; thirty-two variants are noted. In List D, which 
gives ‘ Readings which are found in both the Old Latin and Old Syriac 
versions, but not in & B! or in the Antiochian (= Byzantine) text’, 
there are fifty-seven. In List E, which gives ‘ Readings for which 8 B 
are the chief ancient authorities’, seventy-two variants are noted. 
That is to say, the agreements of Codex 1 with readings specially 
characteristic of the Alexandrian text are nearly twice as numerous as 
its agreements with readings specially characteristic of the Old Syriac. 
And even if one adds together the figures in Lists C and D—as one 
must in order to get a fair idea of the relation of the ground text of 1 to 
8 B and the Old Syriac respectively—the proportion is as seventy-two 
to eighty-nine. This surely justifies my contention, so far as Codex 1 
is concerned—in which MS according to Burkitt the connexion with 
the Syriac is specially notable—that the text of fam. @ is markedly 
distinct from that of the Old Syriac, and is roughly speaking midway 
between this and the Alexandrian type. 

The occasional instances of cross-grouping, shewn in Burkitt’s list 
of ‘triple variants’ above, in no way invalidate my main argument. 
They are exactly comparable to the occasional cross-groupings found 
in the chief authorities for the African and European types of the 
Western Text, Thus ¢, our second most important authority for the 
African Latin, has been shewn by Prof. Burkitt elsewhere to have 
quite a number of readings characteristic of the European Text. 
Indeed, with the possible exceptions of Bk and Syr. S, no uncial MS 
exists which has escaped entirely from some mixture with an alien type 
of text. Even §&, as Hort pointed out, has a not inconsiderable 


1 I think \B is an error for B alone, since in the List several instances are 
given where § deserts the Alexandrian group and has a ‘ Western’ reading. 
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Western mixture. What I am claiming for the non-Byzantine element 
of the © family is, not that it preserves an absolutely pure text, but that 
its deflections from the type are less frequent than the deflections of 8 
from the Alexandrian or of e from the African Latin type. 

Another point should be borne in mind. The uniformity of the 
Byzantine Text as it is represented in the numerous surviving uncials 
of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries is not the absolute uniformity 
of a printed text. Every one of these predominantly Byzantine MSS 
has (besides a few readings peculiar to itself or found with small 
support elsewhere) sporadic readings, now of the Alexandrian, now of 
the Western type. Presumably, then, the MSS used by the various 
scribes who revised the several ancestors of ® and its supporters had 
a few such readings. Hence the occasional occurrence, on which 
Burkitt lays stress, of readings in some one member of the @ family 
agreeing with S&B or D Latt. against other members of the family is 
quite as likely to be due to the text used by the ‘ Byzantine corrector’ 
as to survival from earlier MSS of the Caesarean text. At any rate, 
sporadic mixture is a phenomenon which occurs in all uncials (and 
in all cursives of which the readings are quoted in any Apparatus 
Criticus). Hence to group MSS into families, we must consider averages 
holding over large numbers and—provisionally at least—ignore oc- 
casional exceptions. If the method of averages is regarded as valid by 
the Physicist when he investigates the constitution of the atom, or by 
the Zoologist when he tests Mendelian theories, the textual critic need 
not blush to call in its assistance. 

Burkitt concludes as follows: ‘When the attestation of any reading 
in this (sc. Eastern) group does not include Syr. S, there is, I think, 
a strong presumption that the reading in question is a later corruption 
inside the group, not an original feature of it’. In an interesting article 
on ‘W and @’ in /. 7:.S., October 1915, Burkitt argued at some length 
for the general superiority of the BN text. I think he proved his case. 
But, if so, are we to say that the larger number of readings in which the 
® family supports BS against Syr. S are ‘later corruptions’; or are 
they evidence that the @ family is, not only independent of, but at times 
superior to, the text found in Syr. S? 

. B. H. STREETER. 
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PISTIS SOPHIA AND THE COPTIC LANGUAGE. 


I. 


THE arguments which I have ventured to use in this JOURNAL 
(J. 7. S. xxiii 271 ff: xxvi 391 ff) to prove that Pistis Sophia is not 
a translation from the Greek, but a Coptic ‘ original’ work, have not 
convinced Prof. C. Schmidt of Berlin, but they have elicited from him 
a very interesting and valuable defence of the traditional view.’ In 
one important respect the controversy is proceeding along the lines 
I hoped it would go—that is to say, upon the general history of Coptic 
Christianity and literature. I still think that this is a very obscure, 
though interesting, subject, and that certain things about ‘Coptic’ are 
assumed rather than satisfactorily established. Before, therefore, leaving 
the matter I should like to put forward my doubts about the full 
legitimacy of the Coptic language itself. 

First of all, let me make clear to the non-Coptic scholar the very 
peculiar nature of the Coptic idiom. For this purpose we have to go 
to written documents: the priests of the Coptic Church can still read 
enough Coptic to chant the service, but it is in no sense a living 
tongue: I am raising the question whether, in the full sense of the 
word, it ever was alive. We must, in any case, go to books and 
writings. 

The speech of Ancient Egypt was a peculiar tongue with certain 
features akin to Semitic, but in the main quite distinct. As everybody 
knows, the Egyptians were among the first of men to reduce their 
language to writing; cumbrous and imperfect as it is, the system of 
signs which used to be called Hieroglyphics does represent, so far as 
it goes, the way that the Egyptians talked. A cursive form of this 
writing, generally called Demotic, was in use in Ptolemaic times and 
during the first two centuries of the Christian era. But ‘Coptic’ is 
what may be roughly called ‘ Egyptian’ written with Greek letters, 
eked out by half a dozen extra signs for the non-Greek sounds. At 
the first glance an ancient Coptic MS, such as Pistis Sophia itself, or 
the ancient MS of the Acts in the British Museum, looks very much 
like a Greek text written in uncials. 

It might be supposed that no question could arise about the general 
nature of Coptic. It might be thought to be a mere question of script 
that ‘Demotic’ was the Egyptian language written in debased Hiero- 
glyphics, while ‘Coptic’ was the same in a Greek transliteration. But 


1 Die Urschrift der Pistis Sophia von Carl Schmidt (ZNTW xxiv 218-240). 
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the matter is not quite so simple. The really extraordinary thing about 
Coptic is the freedom with which Greek words are used in it, not only 
Greek nouns and verbs, but also Greek particles. I give here as an 
example a literal translation from the tale of Horsiesius (see /. Z: S. 
xxiii 314), with the Greek words retained as they stand in the text. 


Faustos.—Heli the Priest, and why did He destroy [him] with his 
sons in their sins? xairep he gave instruction to them many times 
they did not listen to him. Should father ofy die for son? 

Horsiesios.—Dost thou know not that they will inquire of the shepherd 
about the sheep? Well, récw padAoyv his vessels he alone, should he 
dpedé them that they rob them? Heli yap, by their giving the Aadc 
unto him [it was] that he might watch over them, dAAa oddé again his 
sons too he did not give instruction to them as a hard one dAAa as 
a negligent.’ 


This is, of course, from a literary work. I give another example 
from a letter, from the collection recently published by H. I. Bell and 
W. Crum.? The collection in question is a bundle of letters written 
between 330 and 340. They are mostly in Greek and relate to monks 
and other believers belonging to the Meletian schism, but three of 
them are in Coptic. Here is one (p. 92) :— 


Hatre of Eagle Island who writes to his Father Paeiéw greeting him 
much. In the Lord yaipe. I greet [ames] and all the Brethren that 
are with thee xara their names, I greet [more names]. I greet you (pl.) 
much in the Lord, desiring to see your face like the face of dyyeAoo. 
éxeid* I spoke, then, to thee on the day when thou didst come unto 
us about the fashion of a A«Prruv,* now if oty it be possible make it 
xara thy wish. ...I know péy that thou art a good man, dAAa have 
mind of me also and do thou pray for me. 


In the rest of the letter there occur érvotoAy, yap, 4, and in the 
address drddoc, dporoyyrns and apd. 

.Nothing could be simpler than this ‘epistle’, but it is evidently 
written in the same language or jargon as the extract from the tale of 
Horsiesius. Its interest lies in its date: it is the earliest piece of 
Coptic to which a direct date can be given, i.e. about ten years after 
the Council of Nicaea, not very much more than a generation after 
there is reason to believe this language came into being. What sort 
of persons really used it? If oty it be difficult to understand how 


1 See W. Crum Papyruscodex (Horsiesius), S. 69. 

2 Jews and Christians in Egypt (Greek Papyri in the British Museum), edited by 
H. Idris Bell, with three Coptic texts edited by W. E. Crum (British Museum, 1924). 

* Written erere. 

4 The cloak worn by Egyptian monks (Butler’s Historia Lausiaca ii 89): we 
learn from this passage that it is.fem., as Thomas Edwards stated long ago, 
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a monastic tailor could express himself in this style, then réaw padAov 
is it difficult to believe that the villagers and peasants of Egypt really 
talked and bargained and made love to their fellows in it. 


II. 


Let us now return to Prof. Schmidt’s paper. He quotes my remark 
that very likely the most idiomatic native style of Coptic was the least 
literary, and continues (p. 219): ‘Here Burkitt touches a problem 
which, so far as I know, has hitherto not been clearly envisaged by 
Coptic scholars, that is to say whether Greek only invaded the Coptic 
language when the population of Egypt became Christian, so that it 
was only from that period this peculiar mixed language took its rise. 
It should be clearly recognized that from the days of the Ptolemies the 
native tongue had been much repressed by the Greek immigrants, 
especially in Lower and Middle Egypt. Greek was the language of 
the government and of legislation down to the Byzantine age; Greek 
was the language of scholars and literary men. The superiority of 
Greek culture must even have struck the Egyptian nationalists, and 
so it is quite comprehensible why representatives of the higher classes, 
such as Manetho and Chaeremon, should have composed their works 
in Greek, because it was only in this way they could attract a large 
enough circle of readers. But the peasant population also could not 
avoid the influence of the raising of general culture, however doggedly 
they might cling to the religion of their fathers. Their poorer mother- 
tongue was enriched by borrowings from the Greek vocabulary. A 
further impulse in the same direction was supplied by the mixture 
of the Hellenic and Egyptian races, which in the course of six centuries 
could not have been without influence on the language of everyday 
life. J¢ ts true that this Graeco-Egyptian mixed dialect has found no 
literary embodiment, for the Egyptian peasant remained the same un- 
literary person that he was before... He had to betake himself to 
a letter-writer in the town or village, who would write the required 
documents or letters either in Demotic or in Greek. Demotic, the 
official language for writing (Schriftsprache) in the Graeco-Roman 
period, knows no mixture with Greek ; where necessary, documents 
were prepared in two parallel texts.’ 

Prof, Schmidt goes on to say that during the 2nd century Christianity 
in Egypt was wholly Greek: it spread almost exclusively in the towns, 
among Greeks and half-Greeks and Jews. ‘* No documents of Christian 
character from the 2nd century in Egyptian language have yet come to 
light, and it is not probable that such documents will come to light’.’ 


1 My italics. 2 p. 220. 
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Accordingly he cannot accept a 2nd-century date for the earliest Coptic 
versions of the Bible. According to him the change only came 
through the influence of Antony in Middle Egypt (about 270) and 
of Pachomius (died 346) in Upper Egypt. Further, Prof. Schmidt 
draws attention to the account of Hieracas in Epiphanius (/aer. 67), 
as a possible name of influence in the adaptation of Christian literature 
for the native Christians of Egypt (p. 221). 

One other extract from Prof. Schmidt must be added. On p. 223 he 
pleads for an earlier date for Hieracas than Harnack allows (viz. 
born 275); Schmidt would say the second half of the 3rd century. 
‘That is just the time in which I would put the employment ( Verwen- 
dung) of the Egyptian popular dialect for Christian propaganda. . . . 
A specimen of this popular dialect from a heathen pen is to be found 
in the Magical papyrus of London and Leiden,' a text belonging to 
the great group of Magical papyri found in Egypt, which are mostly 
in Greek. But this one is written in Demotic cursive, and its peculiar 
characteristic is that a series of Greek words are taken up into the 
Demotic text, which then are repeated as glosses in a Greek translitera- 
tion. In these some of the special extra letters used in Coptic occur’. 
Schmidt agrees with Griffith and Thompson in placing the papyrus as 
late as the 3rd century. 

I do consider that the London-Leiden papyrus is a most decisive 
factor in the question, but I do not think Prof. Schmidt’s description 
of it would quite prepare a reader for what he finds in the text and 
transliteration by Griffith and Thompson. The Egyptian text, of 
which there are twenty-nine columns, is almost wholly pure Egyptian. 
One or two names of materia medica (such as Mandragora) * appear in 
transliteration, but there is nothing in this text like the indiscriminate 
use of Greek words in Coptic, and above all no Greek particles. The 
scribe knew how to write Greek, for he three times gives Magical 
invocations in Greek, viz. cols. iv 9-19, xv 25-28, xxiii 9-20, the 
middle one of these being given also an entirely Egyptian translation, 
written in Demotic.* My point is, that in this specimen of what Prof. 
Schmidt calls the popular dialect there is no syntactical mixture of 
Greek and Egyptian, as there is in Coptic. A few technical terms are 
transliterated, but that is all. 

Christian Coptic, on the other hand, presents this peculiar mixture 
from the beginning, as the examples already given sufficiently shew. 


L 
1 F. LL Griffith and Herbert Thompson Zhe Demotic Magical Papyrus of London 
and Leiden (London, Grevel & Co., 1904). 
2 Col. xxiv, 1.18: m‘nir‘gwrw. ‘Ivy’ is written xiccoy (1. 10), and also gyss‘os 
in Demotic (1. 22). 
3 The third of these Invocations is that referred to in J, J. S. xxvi 397. 
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In the letter that follows the one I quoted (Bell and Crum, p. 95), 
where the writer wanders into pious reflexions in a Biblical style, in 
addition to pév, dc and dere we have rior, dydry, Bioo, ypadi, 
xoproa. Now it is usually said that Coptic adopted all these words 
because it was a language so much poorer than Greek, but it is 
ridiculous to suppose that the language of an agricultural people had 
no word for ‘fruit’ or ‘ produce’ and was obliged to adopt xapzdc to 
supply the defect. As a matter of fact there is such a native word in 
Coptic (wéah), but in this letter xaproo is used, because in the Coptic 
Bible xapréa is so often adopted as a loan-word from the Greek, 

The two formative elements in Christian Coptic, as I view the matter, 
were the influence of the original Coptic Bible (i.e. probably the 
Psalter and the Gospels) together with the influence of the professional 
scribe upon an unliterary folk. 

It must not be forgotten that all the Coptic that survives, whether in 
books or tombstones or ostraca, is the work of persons who have 
learned to write, and therefore had been to some sort of school. The 
native Egyptian who wished to learn to write had to learn the Greek 
letters, and he learned with them all the lore connected with Greek hand- 
writing. He did not have to learn the difficult Greek language, with its 
complicated accidence and syntax, or the art of building up its linked 
periods. But besides his letters he did no doubt acquire a smattering 
of Greek : if we may judge from the result, the Copt who had learnt to 
write liked to put in as much Greek as he knew. Very often it is 
tautological; he would write palin on, each word of which meant 
‘again’, After all he was a Christian, the Oracles of God were written 
in Greek, and there was every reason that he should put in as much 
Greek as his hearers would understand. As he was really an Egyptian 
his stuff remained essentially non-Greek. 

The public for which this curious jargon was first composed consisted 
mainly of monks, or rather devotees, who had left the world. The 
ultimate .origin of the Coptic Bible seems to have been to provide 
a common Psalter that the Brethren could recite together when they 
met for worship. So far as we can gather, it was their only literature, 
and so it became their mode of expression. The artificial life of the 
Laura and the Cells nourished the artificial style of the literature, so 
that od povor it did not seem évoy or odd that all sorts of Greek terms 
were put in at will, dAAa xai these tags also became part of the 
natural language of these men, like the special slang of a public school- 
boy. Fresh Greek words and phrases might come in from time to time, 
as fresh Greek theological works were similarly translated, but the main 
source was the Bible. Revisions of the Bible were indeed made, but 
there is little evidence that it was much corrected from fresh Greek 
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MSS : the changes seem chiefly to have been made to adapt the spell- 
ing to the local pronunciation of native words." 

I said at the beginning of this paper that I have doubts as to the full 
legitimacy of the Coptic language. I donot mean by this to doubt that 
the speech of the Egyptian peasantry at the time of the Arab invasion 
was a real, though degraded, descendant of the speech of the Pharaohs. 
But I do not think it was Coptic, if by ‘Coptic’ is meant a language in 
which Greek words, including the most exotic particles, are used freely. 
Nor, again, do I mean that there is not a genuine body of Coptic 
literature. It may not be of the highest literary quality and it is of an 
exclusively theological character. But the sentences are often well 
expressed, and even with all the Greek particles the ancient Egyptian 
idiom can tell a plain tale well, as may be seen in Horsiesius, or in the 
story of how the Spirit came down and coalesced with the boy Jesus in 
Pistis Sophia (p. 109 f).2 But I do think it was artificial, that it was the 
language of the school and not of the people, and that that is the main 
reason why the fellahin of to-day have altogether abandoned the language 
of their ancestors. The Latin liturgy, the Syriac liturgy, the Armenian 
liturgy, may be couched in what is now an antique classical tongue, but 
once it was the speech of the people, and there are still populations 
who cherish these liturgies and speak modern dialects of the languages 
in which they are recited. -I do not believe that the language of the 
Coptic liturgy and Bible was ever the real language of the people: it 
was from the beginning a more or less literary jargon. 


III. 


One special point may be noticed here. Prof. Schmidt holds, as I do, 
that the remarkable Sahidic text of Job does not prove the Coptic Bible 
to be a work of the 2nd century or even of the 3rd. But with regard to 
this te%t he uses the word ‘pre-Origenian’ (p. 224). This epithet, as 
I explained in Encyclopaedia Biblica 5027 (Text and Versions § 63), is 
a misnomer, for the Sahidic Job is definitely Origen’s revised text of the 
LXX with the passages under asterisk omitted. The question of 
Origen’s posthumous theological reputation in Egypt does not arise : 
these post-Hexaplar texts did not circulate under Origen’s name, nor 
was Origen’s learning or textual good faith called in question by his 
opponents. ‘The Sahidic Job is what it is, as Prof. Schmidt himself says, 


L 
1 e.g. they said erof for ‘to him’ in most parts of Egypt, but it was e/af in the 
Fayyum. Most of the peculiarities of Coptic ‘dialects’ seem to me to be of this 
nature. 
2 The ‘pages’ of Pistis Sophia in this article are the pages of the Askew MS, 
given also in Mr Horner’s translation. 
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because the Coptic translator used the Greek MSS which were avail- 
able. As a matter of fact Egypt, in textual as in many other matters, 
was old fashioned and behind the age: consequently at the time of the 
Mohammedan invasion (to name a definite point in history) the Coptic 
Churches were using a form of Biblical text which in the rest of the 
Christian world was antiquated. To put the matter the other way 
round, Egyptian Biblical texts that from their internal textual character 
seem to belong to the 3rd century must really be dated in the 5th or 
6th century, because in certain respects the cultural developement 
of Coptic Christianity lagged behind that of the rest of Christendom. 


IV. 


I have laid stress on this matter of textual criticism because I think 
it provides an analogy for the question of the date and origin of Piséis 
Sophia. 1 must now say a few words on the linguistic proofs brought 
forward by Prof. Schmidt to prove that it is atranslation. At the outset, 
however, I must point out how very little we really differ. According 
to Schmidt, Pistis Sophia, a late and comparatively unintelligent pro- 
duction of syncretistic Graeco-Egyptian Gnosticism, composed in Greek, 
was translated into Coptic by a not always intelligent translator. 
According to Burkitt, Pistis Sophia, a late and comparatively unintel- 
ligent production, was composed in Coptic, the sources being partly 
Greek and partly Coptic works belonging to the later stages of Gnosti- 
cism in Egypt. I cling to the theory that the work, or rather works, 
preserved in the Askew Codex are more explicable as a Coptic by- 
product of Gnosticism than as a stage, however degraded, in what may 
be called Christian-Alexandrian thought. 

Prof. Schmidt makes the point that Introductions are usually the 

actual composition of authors and editors, and he claims that the open- 
ing words of Pistis Sophia read like a translation from the Greek. It is 
what he calls eine lange feingegliederte Satzhonstruktion (p. 237), which 
he reconstructs as follows :— 
"Eyévero 8% pera 7d “Inooiv dvaoriva (or éyepPivar) éx vexpov Kai diarpi- 
Bava évdexa Eryn dvareyopevov toto pabyraig Kai biddcKxovra aitoio povov 
péxpt TOY TOrwy TOD mpwrov Spov .. . elrev (“Incoic) rota pabyraia airod 
xTA. 

I must confess that this does not sound to me like original Greek : 
it sounds to me like what it is, a translation into Greek from some 
foreign language. First of all, éyévero 52 is a queer way for a real Greek 
work to begin. The Greek Bible, both in Ezekiel and Jonah, begins 
with xai éyévero when such an exordium is required. The Coptic of 
Pistis Sophia, however, starts off with acuswne ae: no doubt the writer 
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thought it sounded biblical. Then, again, xai duerp:Biva is an adapta- 
tion to Greek syntax which is not in the original: the Coptic is avw 
agp (followed by ‘11 years’), which as it stands is cai duérpupev, just 
like xai éroinoev in Rev. i 6, and xai érAvvay in Rev. vii 14. Moreover, 
the dots indicate six and a half Coptic lines of trailing construction. 
I cannot imagine any Greek, who could write a book, composing this 
introductory sentence, though I can well believe that a Copt might 
think it was something like the beginning of a biblical work. 

With regard to the vocabulary, Schmidt lays stress on the fact that 
Pistis Sophia sometimes has the Coptic word, sometimes the Greek 
transliteration, e. g. we find sometimes ‘their 8-form ’, sometimes ‘their 
8-schema’. But the very same change between smo¢ (‘form’) and 
oxjpa in transliteration is found in Agathonicus 82 and 83.' And is not 
an exact parallel found in Prof. Schmidt’s own paper? On p. 236 he 
uses Satzbau, on p. 237 Satskonstruktion. 

Of the Greek phrases in Pistis Sophia, for which (according to 
Schmidt) the ‘translator’ had found no suitable equivalent (p. 239), 
two at least come straight out of the Sahidic New Testament, viz. 
eKALEPOTC (=1 Cor. xii 27 Sah.) and oyxegects (= Matt. xiv 4, 
xxvii 6 Sah. ). 2 And if apagn (p. 3514 = Schmidt 381, |. g) really cor- 
responds to dpa 7, as Schmidt suggests (p. 239), is this Greek? Does 
it not look much more like’a Copt trying to use Greek particles ?* 


V. 

The last instance given by Prof. Schmidt to prove that errors in the 
Coptic of Pistis Sophia shew it to be a translation is concerned with 
the interpretation of ‘Mammon’ in Lk. xvi 9. This is so interesting in 
itself that I give the passage in full. Jesus had explained to the dis- 
ciples that if a soul know even one of the twelve names of the Dragon 
of the Outer Darkness it will escape the worst torments and be put in 
a place of comparative ease (Pistis Sophia, pp. 298-299). Thereupon 
Mary says, ‘ My Lord, this is the word Thou saidst to us formerly in 
a parable “‘ Make you a friend out of the Amonas (sic) of wickedness, 
that should ye leave he may take you within the habitations for ever.” 
What then is the Amonas of wickedness, if not the Dragon of the Outer 
Darkness ?’ (p. 300 a). 


! In Crum’s Papyruscodex P- 23; ll, 24 and 28; the same MS as Horsiesius. 

2 I am quite willing to believe that oyKesectes (so spelt, e. g. Mk. vi 18) was 
really part of the vernacular speech, Legislation was in Greek, so it corresponds 
to ‘ Verboten’, 

% The sentence in question is apagn oyowh’ ewwene’ ai Gaon, 
meaning ‘Is it then a thing one ought to do, or not?’ 
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Now obviously this is not derived directly from the Sahidic text of 
Lk. xvi 9, which has a correct translation of the Greek, But neither is 
it a correct representation of the Greek itself. Here indeed, if any- 
where, Pistis Sophia is reporting the genuine Gnostic speculation of an 
earlier age, of the age indeed of Irenaeus. ‘The Third Book of Irenaeus’ 
great work sets forth the true Apostolical tradition, in opposition to 
Gnostic fancies. It sets forth the origin of the Four Gospels, of the 
correct tradition of the unbroken chain of witnesses at Rome, where 
the true Documents of the Faith, the Old and New Testaments, are pre- 
served (adv, Haer. iii 1-5)’. In chap. vi it is shewn that no other is 
called God in these Scriptures but the Father and His Word. In 
chap. 7 the Pauline phrase ‘the God of this world’ (2 Cor. iv 4) is 
explained away. The next chapter is entitled ‘What is Mammon?’ 
At first sight it seems a curious side-issue. Irenaeus does not quote 
Lk. xvi 9 in this context, only Matt. vi 24, but his procedure becomes 
far more rational and interesting if we may suppose that he has in view 
*Gnostics’ who actually understood Mammonas (however spelt) to be 
the Dragon of the Abyss, with whom it was worth while to make friends. 

Moreover, just before explaining that ‘Mammon’ is not God or 
Lord, Irenaeus refers to ‘Render unto Caesar’, adding the remark 
Caesarem quidem Caesarem nominans, i.e. Jesus meant the Emperor, 
not some quasi-divine Being. But in Pistis Sophia (p. 267 a) this 
famous saying is interpreted to mean that something is given by the 
soul after death to Adamas and the ‘ Rulers’, while the true honour and 
glory it gives to those of the region of the Light. 

I do not suppose that Irenaeus (adv. Haer. iii 8) is referring to Pistis 
Sophia, but I think it likely that the bizarre explanations of the texts 
about Caesar and Mammon given in /istis Sophia were ultimately 
derived from Gnostic explanations of the Gospel, which (so far as these 
passages go) were as old as Irenaeus, and of course were not made by 
Copts but by Alexandrians. 

This explanation of ‘the Mamonas of déxia’ I have treated at full 
length because of its intrinsic interest. So far as it goes, it does not 
make for my general thesis, but neither does it directly favour Prof. 
Schmidt. I have never supposed that the only sources of the authors 
of the treatises in the Askew Codex were the Coptic Bible and their 
own imaginations. On the contrary, the free imagination of the 
writers played but a little part, because (as 1 view the matter) it was 
feeble and limited. I imagine that the writers had read some of the 
Books of Jéu in Coptic, and some ‘Gnostic’ sources which were origin- 
ally Greek. These Gnostic works taught the fate of the soul after death : 
the Canonical Scriptures were believed by these writers to mean the 


1 Harvey’s numeration. 
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same as the esoteric Gnostic works, but the real meaning had been 
hidden ‘in a parable’. 

There is no sign that the Askew MS came out of a monastery: the 
monasteries were no doubt hostile to this sort of doctrine. Nor, again, 
is it likely that it was the work of a priest, for other and more effective 
mysteries than those which ordinary Christian priests perform are 
described with gusto. At a guess I would suggest a succession of 
physicians, a source which may be held to be indicated by the interest 
in astrology and in the‘processes of birth. Very likely, during the 
later Middle Ages, when Coptic was forgotten and the volume unread- 
able, it was regarded by its owners as a lucky talisman, and so survived 
intact, unlike most Coptic MSS, into the 18th century, when it finally 
found a home in a civilized land. 

The argument that most strongly moves me still to maintain the 
Coptic origin of the treatises in the Askew Codex (viz. the ‘Three Books 
which treat more or less of Pistis Sophia, and the untitled, but earlier, 
Fourth Book at the end) is that I can better understand the late 
developement of this curious farrago of half-understood Gnostic lore as 
a backwater in a backward isolated community, such as the Christendom 
of Upper Egypt, than as a survival of the Greek-speaking Alexandrian 
Gnostic schools, which at a much later date was thought worthy 
of translation into the dialect of Upper Egypt. Large parts of the book, 
including all the to us intolerable repetitions, seem to me fundamentally 
non-Greek. What there is valuable in it is derived no doubt from 
Greek, or rather Levantine, thought, but it is only here and there that 
this element comes to the surface. 

Further, I have in this paper expressed my doubts that Coptic is 
a real language at all. It seems to me a literary dialect, elaborated by 
a society whose members learned to read and write after having more or 
less cut themselves off from the world. This dialect was indeed the 
only means of writing and of literary expression for Egyptians who 
could not write Greek, and so it was more or less used by that minority 
of the population who had any need of letters. When the Greeks were 
driven out of Egypt, in the 7th century, Coptic had every opportunity of 
becoming a real national language, but it was too artificial to last. 
A remnant of the Egyptians hold fast to the Christian faith of their 
fathers, but their language for centuries has been not Egyptian of any 
kind, but Arabic. 

‘ F. C. Burkitt. 
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ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE BOOKS OF KINGS 
AND CHRONICLES. 


In 2 Kings iv 13 the words nin aT beny wds AT nan 
‘behold, thou hast been careful for us with all this care’ or ‘shewed 
us all this reverence’ are, to say the least, “‘a peculiar expression ”.' 
The difficulty lies (1) in the fact that Nn is a very strong word, 
meaning not ‘cared’ or ‘reverenced’ but ‘ttembled’, ‘was terrified’, 
and thus unsuitable to describe the Shunammite’s feelings towards 
Elisha, and (2) in the use of the preposition 5x which, on the only 
other occasion on which it follows tn, gives the verb the sense 
‘turned trembling towards (a person)’,? which is not here required. 
Now I have previously shewn both how Hebrew drag cipypéva lie 
concealed in the Old Testament under homophonous roots and how 
the Hebrew n (4) represents the Arabic ‘a (2) and x (2). May not 
the Hebrew “n therefore represent both the Arabic 3,5 ‘was shame- 
faced’ and also the Arabic 37> ‘separated’, ‘took up one’s abode by 
oneself’ (cp. 3,0, 3,5 and 32,5 ‘living alone’)?* The passage under 
discussion should then be translated: ‘behold, thou hast separated all 
this separation for me’, that is, ‘thou hast set apart all this privacy for 
me’, ‘made all these arrangements for me to have a room to myself’, 
which is precisely what the woman had done, making for him ‘a little 
chamber on the wall’ and setting for him there what was necessary. 
She had not ‘turned trembling towards him’, as tn ‘trembled’ would 
imply. The LXX, it seems, had the true meaning in mind in the 
translation (B) Sot ééornoas jpiv ri wacav &rxrnow (ravrny) ‘ behold, 
thou hast set aside all this tenure for us’, or * alienated all this property 
to us’, where éfiordvew must be taken in its literal sense ‘to cause to 
stand out’ or the like in view of éyxryows ‘tenure of land’, ‘right of 
holding such property’. The alternative rendering (A) idot éféornoas 
Hpas (acc.) wacay tiv éxotaow ravryy ‘behold, thou hast terrified us 
with all this terror’ is then an, alteration of an original idod égéorynoas 
jpiv (dat.) racay tiv éxoracw ravryv ‘behold, thou has set aside all 
this setting aside for us’ by a copyist who failed to understand the 
literal meaning of éxoracrs ‘standing aside’ and gave it the commoner 
meaning ‘ ecstasy’, ‘terror’, by changing the case of the pronoun.‘ The 


! Skinner Kings p. 292. 2 Gen. xlii 28. 

3 Lane Arabic-English Lexicon | ii 544; Freytag Lexicon Arabicum i 364. 

* Liddell and Scott Greek-English Lexicon, under éfiornms (p. 5034), éxoracs 
(pp. 443-444), and éy«rnas (p. 407a); Preisigte Wérterbuch der griechischen 
Papyrusurkunden under the same words (cols. 516-517, 454, and 414). 
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Syriac version, it may be added, also adopted a rendering identical with 
that found in the English Bible. 

The second passage I approach with some diffidence. In 1 Kings xviii 
26 the words navy iND5" ‘and they leaped’ or’ ‘limped about the 
altar’ have given rise to some discussion, and various emendations 
have been proposed. Burney suggests that the verb ®8 is the 
intensive theme of MDB ‘limped’ (used metaphorically in v. 21) and 
describes with some scorn the pantomimic dance of the priests." May 
we not see a confirmation of the meaning ‘leaped violently’, ‘ hopped 
about’ or ‘danced’ for the root, which primarily denotes ‘ limped’,’in 
the Syriac yea® ‘danced’?* That the equation of the Hebrew 4 with 
the Syriac & is permissible is shewn by the Syriac yao, lam®, one of 
the forms of the Hebrew "D8 ‘ Passover’; compare also the Assyrian 
kirhu ‘fortress’ with the Syriac }5;5 ‘city’. 

The meaning of the verb yop ‘carved’ in 1 Kings vi 29, 32, and 35 
and of its derivative nydprp ‘carving’ in t Kings vi 18, 29, 32 and 
vii 31 is established by a comparison of it with the Arabic aii ‘extracted’ 
and ais ‘architect’s axe’,® carving being essentially the cutting out of 


chips from a block of wood. 

In 2 Chronicles xxii ro nsdoen vise “| ‘and she destroyed 
all the seed royal’ the verb "37M (for which the parallel passage in 
2 Kings xi r has 738 ‘and she destroyed’) has been unjustly 
suspected because it is found only here in this sense, and it has been 
proposed to substitute for it 128 ‘and she destroyed’ on the authority 
of the parallel passage. But once again we have two distinct roots, one 
of which is in the O.T. an dza€ cipyyévov, concealed under the same form. 
Thus "25 represents (1) the well-known verb “37 ‘spoke’ and (2) "34 
‘violently entreated’, which happens to have been preserved only in 
this passage. This second root is cognate with the Assyrian dabru 
‘violent’ which occurs in the Epic of Creation 1 142 and III 33 in the 
phrase dmi dabriti ‘destructive spirits’*; the verb, as far as I know, 
has only been found hitherto in the participle of the IV i mundabru 
‘one who does violence’ (sens. obsc. )° ; compare N. Hebr. 734 ‘had 


1 Burney Kimgs p. 223. 

2 Payne-Smith Thes. Syr. ii 3189 ; Brockelmann Lex. Syr. 279 a. 

3 Hava Arabic-English Dictionary 624-625. 

4 Langdon’s reading (loc. ait.) da-ap-ru-ti or -te should be corrected to da-ab-ru-ts 
or -#e). ° 
: 8 Sri Assyrisches Handwérterbuch 210a; cp. Ebeling Liebeszauber im alten 
Orient p. 16 n. 22. Whether this root is connected with Ass. dabdéru ‘to drive 


fo’ 


out’ and Arabic ~° 5 ‘back’, &c. is uncertain. 
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sexual intercourse with (a woman)’.' Thus the renderings of the 
Versions (Syr. beso? ; LXX drudcoe and Vulg, interfecit) do not 
necessarily imply a different reading from that of the Massoretic text. 


G. R. Driver. 


CHRIST AS THE APXH OF CREATION. 
(Prov. viii 22, Col. i 15-18, Rev. iii 14.) 


THE main object of this paper is to point out the fact—hitherto, 
I believe, unnoticed—that in Col. i 16-18 St Paul is giving an elaborate 
exposition of the first word in Genesis, MON Beréshith, and interpret- 
ing véshith as referring to Christ. This interpretation depends, as we 
shall see, upon an inferred connexion between réshith of Gen. i 1 and 
the same term applied to Wisdom personified in Prov. viii 22, ‘222 Ti 
i3V1 WR Adéndi kandni réshith darké—a passage to which there is 
obvious reference in rpwrdroxos macys xricews in Col. i 15. Since the 
interpretation of Prov. viii 22 has raised greater controversy than that of 
almost any other passage in the O. T., and is still in some degree un- 
settled, we shall do well to begin with a discussion of it. 


Interpretation of Prov. viii 22. 
The renderings of A.V. and R.V. are identical : 


The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, 
Before his works of old. 


R.V., however, adds the marginal alternatives ‘ formed ’ for ‘ possessed ’, 
‘as’ (the beginning) for ‘in’ (the beginning), ‘ The first of’ for ‘ Before’. 


Meaning of "UR. 


In the first place, the fact needs emphasis that the verb 22 £ana 
always seems to possess the sense ‘get, acguire’, never the sense 
‘ possess, own’ simply, apart from the idea of possessing something which 
has been acquired in one way or another. This clearly appears from 
examination of the usages of the verb in Hebrew, and through com- 
parison of the cognate languages. 

There are (if my computation is correct) 88 occurrences of the verb 
in the Hebrew Bible and the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus. The 
various shades of meaning which it has may be classified as follows :— 

1. ‘ Buy’, Gen. xxv 10, xxxiii 19, xxxix 1, xlvii 19, 20, 22, 23, xlix 30, 


1 Dalman Avamdisch-Neuhebréaisches Handwérterbuch gob. 
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113; Ex. xxi 2; Lev. xxii rz, xxv 14, 15, 28, 30, 44, 45, 50, Xxvii 24; 
Deut. xxviii 68 ; Josh. xxiv 32; 2 Sam. xii 3, xxiv 21, 2447; 1 Kings 
xvi 24; 2 Kings xii 13, xxii 6; Isa. xxiv 2, xliii 24; Jer. xiii 1, 2, 4, 
xix 1, xxxii 7 d7s, 9, 15, 25, 43, 443; Ezek. vii12; Ant. vili6; Zech. xi 5, 
xili 5 (s.v.l.) ; Prov. xx 14; Ru. iv 4, 5 dts, 8, 9, 10; Eccles. ii7; Neh. v 8, 
16; « Chron. xxi 24 dis; 2 Chron. xxxiv 11; Ecclus. xxxvii 11. 
Total 60. 

2. ‘Own’ (by right of purchase), Isa. i 3 (‘The ox knoweth its 
owner’). Gesenius (Zhesaurus, s.v.) also includes under this head 
Lev. xxv 30; Zech. xi 5 ; but seeing that in both these passages there is 
an antithesis between m3p and “30 ‘sell’, it is clear that the sense ‘ buy ’ 
is intended, and that they belong to the first category, where we have 
included them. Total r. 

3. ‘ Acquire’ (otherwise than by purchase). ‘ Get’ wisdom, &c., by 
application of the mind and will, Prov. i 5, iv 5 dis, 7 dis, xv 32, 
xvi 16 dis, xvii 16, xviii 15, xix 8, xxiii 23; Ecclus. li 20, 21, 25, 
28. Of these passages Prov. xxiii 23 (‘Get truth, and sell it not’) 
shews that the metaphor of duying is in the writer’s mind. ‘ Get’ a wife, 
Ecclus. xxxvi 29. Of Yahweh's acquiring Israel, Ex. xv 16; Isa. xi 11, 
Ps. Ixxiv 2; obj. ‘the hill’ of Zion, Ps. Ixxviii 54. Total 2t. 

4. (a) ‘ Beget’, Deut. xxxii 6 (‘Is He not thy Father that begat thee ? 
He made thee and established thee’). (4) ‘ Get’ (by bearing), Gen. iv 1 
(‘I have gotten a man with [the help of] Yahweh’. The verb is here 
chosen to explain the name /? Adyin). Total 2. 

5. ‘Create’, Gen. xiv 19, 22 (‘Creator of heaven and earth’), 
Ps. cxxxix 13 (‘For thou hast formed my reins’). Total 3. 

These, with Prov. viii 22 (where the meaning of the verb must for the 


, Present be considered ambiguous), make up the sum total of 88. 


To make this evidence complete we must briefly notice the usages 
of substantives derived from the root. These are— 

NP kinyan. 1. ‘ Acquisition’ (by purchase), Lev. xxii 11. 2. 
‘ Property’ (as acquired), Gen. xxxiv 23, xxxvi 6; Josh. xiv 4; Ezek. 
XXXViil 12, 13; Ps. cv 21. 

3. ‘ Act of acquiring’, Gen. xxxi 18; Prov. iv 7. 4. ‘ Creation’, i.e. 
collectively ‘creatures’ (parallel to Tey ‘Thy works’), Ps. civ 24. 

TIP mikna. 1. ‘ Object purchased’, Gen. xvii 12, 13, 23, 27, xxiii 18. 
2. ‘ Act of purchase’, Lev. xxvii 22; Jer. xxxii 11, 12 dis, 14, 16. 
3. ‘ Purchase-price’, Lev. xxv 16 dis, 51. 

"IP mikné. ‘ Property’, more especially such as consists in cattle. 
This is very frequent. That the underlying conception is that of some- 
thing acguired (cf. xrivos from xrdopat) is clear from Gen. xlix 32, ‘The 
purchase of the field (i.e. the purchased field) and the cave that is in it 
from the sons of Heth’ (to secure a good sequence in English R.V. 
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transposes, ‘The field, &c., that was purchased from the children of 
Heth’. 

To this evidence for the Hebrew usage of the verb 7p it is important 
for our purpose to add the proper name MIDPN Elkana, which can hardly 
mean anything else than ‘(He whom) God has begotten or created’. 
Whether anda here has the sense ‘beget’ or ‘create’ is ambiguous. 
If the former, the name is analogous to the frequent proper names com- 
pounded with 38 ’ad ‘father’ in reference to the Deity, e.g. Abiel ‘ My 
Father is God’, Abijah ‘My Father is Yah’ (cf. in Babylonian such 
names as Samas-abum ‘The Sun-god is father’, Sin-abuSu ‘The Moon- 
god is his father’); if the latter, we may compare El’as, ‘ Asahél ‘ God- 
made’ (sc. the bearer of the name), “Asaiah ‘Yah made’, Ya‘asiel 
‘Yah maker’ (cf. in Babylonian the frequent names compounded with 
bani ‘creator’, e.g. Anum-bani, Sin-bani, Sama%-bani ‘The god Anu 
or Sin or Samai is creator’, IluSu-bani ‘ His god is creator’, Ilu8u-ibni 
‘His god created ’, IluSu-ibniSu ‘ His god created him’.') Elkana in 
O.T. is the name of several persons, being borne by the father of Samuel 
(1 Sam. if), one of David’s warriors (1 Chr. xii 6), a high official in the 
time of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii 7), a son of Korah (Exod. vi 24), and several 
Levites (1 Chr. vi 8, 10, 11, 20, 21, ix 16, xv 23). The repeated occur- 
rence of the name over a widespread period is important as proving that 
the verb 3p in the sense ‘ beget’ or ‘ create’ was well known in popular 
usage, and not an uncommon usage as might be inferred from the few 
cases which we are able to cite (Zana verb 4 and 5, and 4inydn subst. 4). 

In face of this evidence we must surely conclude that the ground- 
meaning of sand is that of acquiring something not previously possessed, 
which may be done by duying or making it, in the case of a child by 
begetting it, in the case of wisdom by accumulating it through mental 
application. The single instance of the verb in the sense ‘own’ 
(Isa. i 3), in which there seems to be no perceptible stress upon the act 
of acguiring, is no evidence in proof that 4énd ever means to Possess 
in a sense which excludes the idea of previous acquisition. The ox of 
the passage in question is far from being inseparable from the man who 
owns it. There was a time when it did not belong to him ; therefore, 
when Hebrew speaks of i¢s owner, it uses a term which properly means 
‘he who has acquired it’ (3p). This is also true of the substantival 
forms derived from 4a@na@ which bear the sense of property or Possessions. 
The underlying idea is always that of acguired property. The Hebrew 
kana, in fact, in so far as it contains the idea of possessing, is exactly like 
the Greek xrdoya: (in the perfect), and the substantives derived from it 
like xrjpo. A man’s money, furniture, children, knowledge, are 


1 Cf. instances of these names cited in Thureau-Dangin Lettres et Contrats de 
Pépoque de la Premiere Dynastie babylonienne. 
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kinyanim or xrjpata because he has come to possess them; his legs and 
arms, for example, are not Aimyadnim or xrjpara because they are in- 
separable from our idea of him as a complete man—there never was 
a time when he did not possess them. Of course if we shifted our 


point of view, and regarded the man as a pre-existing spiritual entity. 


subsequently endowed with a body, we might think of his body as 
a kinydn or xrijpa, since thus the body and its members would be 
pictured as acguired property. 


Evidence from the cognate languages as to the meaning of "R. 


This conclusion as to the ground-conception of the verb 3p in 
Biblical Hebrew is borne out by the usage of the same root in the 
cognate languages. 

In New Hebrew the meaning of '3p, 7p is ‘acquire, buy’, and also 
‘create’. Cf. Rosh ha-shana 31 a, by pawn ‘nd IME YT AD PUN 
whys orden mpm mapw ow, ‘On the first day what (Psalm) do they 
recite? ‘‘ The earth is the Lord’s” (Ps. xxiv); because He created His 
world and gave it in possession, and is ruler over it.’ Here mpm map 
means literally ‘ acguired (by creation) and caused (men) #0 acquire (it)’. 
Cf. other instances of the use of the verb in Levy Meuhed. u. chald. 
Worterbuch, s.v. 

Aramaic sp, Syriac we k*na corresponds in usage precisely with 
Hebrew. The O.T. occurrences of Hebrew 4@nda are regularly repro- 
duced by 4nd in the Targums and the Peshitta,’ and in addition Heb. 
W21 rakash ‘gather property’ is rendered by 4nd in the Aramaic 
versions (Gen. xii 5, xxxi 18, xxxvi 6, xlvi 6), and ¥2" ‘ (gathered) 
property’ normally by kznyana (niksin ‘riches’, s¢gud/a ‘treasure’ also 
occur as renderings). The N.T. and patristic occurrences of kis 
exhibit the same usage (cf.. Payne Smith Zhesaurus, s.v.). 

Arabic 3 kana means ‘to acquire’ (e.g. sheep or goats) for a per- 
manent possession, not for sale (Lane, Supplement to Dict.), and in 
conjugation VIII ‘to possess’ property so acquired. The verb may 
also have the sense ‘create’ (Kamus, p. 1937, sal> ail sk). 

In Sabaean votive inscriptions the causative "3pn Aakni is the regular 
term for ‘dedicate’, i.e. ‘cause to acquire’; cf. CZS. iv nos. 2°, 3°, 30%, 
37', 75°, 77-91, &c. In 7. no. 37° we find the simple stem, ... 
‘Dy! *23P7.,, WI, ‘and his riparian property . . . which he acquired 
and made’. The subst. ‘3p means ‘property’; 2d. nos. 3°, 29°, 37’. 

1 Exceptions are Prov. viii 22, where both Targ. and Pesh. use the verb N12 
‘created’ (see below on the Versions), and Deut. xxxii 6 where Targ. Onkelos para- 
phrases 7 322 ‘who begat thee’ by mby5 FAR} ‘and thou art His’, doubtless in order 
to obviate the anthropomorphism of the original. 
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Ethiopic #4: fanaya. Dillmann (Zex., cols. 44-78) gives as meanings 
(r) ‘ Acquire, purchase’, citing Am. viii 6, ‘To buy the poor for silver’ ; 
(2) ‘Subject to one’s power, reduce to servitude’; (3) ‘ Impose 
labour, drive to work’. He makes no mention of a sense ‘ possess’ in 
Ethiopic. 

In Babylonian the verb kamd@ seems to be infrequent. Meissner, 
however, quotes two instances of it (Supplement, p. 85); amar 5a aba 
[ina | silli Sarri ik-nu-u-ni inta$, ‘ All that my father acquired under the 
protection of the king he has taken away’ (K. 1101, 16; Harper Letters 
no. 152); ehlé kiré niké Sa ina silli’a ik-nu-u, ‘ The fields, gardens, (and) 
slaves which under my protection they acquired’ (BA. 2, 566, 24). 
Here we might perhaps render ‘ owned’ in place of ‘ acquired’ ; yet still 


the reference would be to the owning of wealth acguired during a period 


of prosperity. 


Importance of recognizing that the sense ‘acquire’ is inseparable 
from *R. 


The evidence adduced above as to the meaning of dnd is familiar to 
competent Hebrew scholars, and the conclusion which we have drawn 
as to its invariable ground-conception would hardly be called in question 
by them. The reason why it has seemed desirable to marshal the facts 
in such fullness is that, in the controversy which has raged round °33? in 
Prov. viii 22, they have not been rightly apprehended by theologians, 
either in the past or in modern times. Thus, for example, Dr Liddon 
in his Bampton Lectures (Lect. ii, 13th ed. pp. 61 f.) states that ‘ modern 
critics know that if we are to be guided by the clear certain sense of the 
Hebrew root, we shall read “ possessed ”, and not “created”, and they 
admit without difficulty that the Wisdom is uncreated by and co-eternal 
with the Lord Jehovah’.' He adds in a foot-note that ‘the current 
meaning of the word is “to acquire” or “ possess”, as is proved by its 
certain sense in the great majority of cases where it is used’. Here it 
is clear that he fails to recognize the sharp distinction which exists 
between the meaning ‘acquire’ and the meaning ‘possess’ with the 
force in which he postulates it, viz. ‘ possess’ in a sense which not only 
ignores the idea of preliminary acquisition, but is actually to be under- 
stood as excluding such an idea. But, if our argument has been sound, 
this distinction forms the crux of the question. The idea of creation is 
closely connected with the idea of acquisition as being one form of it; 
whereas the idea of fossession without acquisition stands sharply apart, 


1 Similar statements as to the incorrectness of the rendering ‘created’, and the 
correctness of ‘ possessed’, are made by Newman Select Treatises of St Athanasius 
ii p. 270; Ottley Incarnation i p. 305. 
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_and cannot, as we have seen, be substantiated for a single occurrence 


of the verb. 

We are justified, therefore, in concluding that ‘232 cannot rightly be 
rendered ‘ possessed me’, but must have the meaning ‘ gat me’ in some 
sense still to be determined. Now the idea of duying or acquiring from 
an outside source may clearly be excluded without argument, since 
Wisdom is certainly not pictured as something originally external to 
God. We thus have to choose between the two meanings ‘ created’ or 
‘begat’. 

Does "322 mean ‘created me’ or ‘begat me’? 
Meaning of 8203, ‘RON in following verses. 


Our decision must be guided by the meaning which we attach to the 
verbs descriptive of the production of Wisdom in the immediate sequel, 
Prov. viii 23-25. These are ‘F302 nissakii in v. 23, smpbin hélalti twice 
in vv. 24, 25. There is no variation between the renderings of A.V. 
and R.V. in these verses. 


23. I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, A 
Or ever the earth was. 


24. When there were no depths, I was brought forth ; 
When there were no ‘fountains abounding with water. 


25. Before the mountains were settled, 
Before the hills was I brought forth. 

Now we observe that, while there is no doubt at all as to the meaning 
of *mpbin— I was brought to the birth’ or ‘ was travailed with’, there 
is more than a doubt whether ‘A302 is correctly rendered ‘ I was set up’. 
Though this meaning may be supported by the single occurrence of the 
verb in Ps. ii 6, ‘200 ‘F202 ‘I have installed my king’ (cf. Babylonian 
nasdku ‘appoint’), and by the subst. 3.2 ask ‘prince’ (Babylonian 
nasthu), Josh, xiii 21, Mic. v 4, Ezek. xxxii 30, Ps. Ixxxiii 12, we cannot 
fail to observe that the interpretation of ‘F352 in our passage as the 
Niph‘al of this verb involves an unnatural hysteron-proteron, the official 
installation of Wisdom being mentioned prior to the repeated figure of 
the birth-pangs which produced it. We notice further that ‘A352 might 
be the Niph‘al of another root 2 ‘to weave’ (Arabic 52.5 nasaga), which 
occurs in Isa. xxv 7, xxx 1 (probably), and in the subst. NID masséka, 
N3DD masstketh, ‘web, piece of woven stuff’ ; ov, it might be Niph‘al of 
the related 2D sda, ‘interweave’ (whence New Heb. 7'07 ‘ weave’), 
of the form which is illustrated by Gesenius-Kautzsch Hed. Gram. 
§ 67 u (on? from 55m, Ezek. xxii 16, xxv 3; 702 from 39n, Ps. Ixix 4, 
cii 4, &c.). 
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Now there are two O.T. passages in which this verb 730 (73%) is 
applied to the weaving of the embryonic body in the womb, the thought 
being of the mysterious interlacing (as it were) of bones, sinews, and 
veins, as appears from the passage Job x rr. 

DA eT vip 
2322¢A OVP? Nipyys 
With skin and flesh didst Thou clothe me ; 
With bones and sinews didst Thou weave me. 


(So R.V. rightly, ‘knit me together’. A.V. wrongly, ‘fenced me’, 
marg. ‘ hedged’). 
The other passage is Ps. cxxxix 13. 
N92 I ANNTZ 
tweet 103317207 
For Zhou didst form my reins ; 
Thou didst weave me in my mother’s womb. 


(A.V., R.V. text wrongly ‘didst cover me’; R.V. marg, rightly, ‘didst 
knit me together’). 

The meaning of ‘2207 ‘didst weave me’ is further illustrated by v. 15 
‘M21 rukkamii, ‘1 was skilfully wrought’ or ‘embroidered’, the figure 
being that of the working of a piece of tapestry (7 2P7 rikma, Judg. 
v 30, &c.). 


Conclusion that ‘322 means ‘begat me’. 


If, then, in Prov. viii 23 (stage 2) ‘A3D] means ‘I was woven’ (pre- 
natal growth of the embryo),' and in vv. 24, 25 (stage 3) ‘mpbin means 
‘I was brought forth with travail ’ (birth), the inference is obvious that 
the figure described in v. 22 by (stage 1) °222 is ‘beget me’ (act of pro- 
creation). We notice that Job x ro—the verse which immediately 
precedes the passage which we have discussed as referring to embryonic 
growth—runs, 

Hast Thou not poured me out like milk, 
And curdled me like cheese ? 


Here, without a doubt, the figure is that of (a) procreation, and (4) con- 
ception (cf. Gray and Ball ad /oc., and for the idea underlying (4) Wisd. 
vii 2 rayels év aipar: with Goodrick’s note). 

Thus this long discussion brings us, with close approximation to cer- 
tainty, to the conclusion that '23p mn means ‘The Lord dega¢ me’. 


1 This is the view of Hitzig, Ewald, Zéckler, Frankenberg, Toy. 
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Interpretation of rdypn DIP is77 MR. 


Passing on to consider the rival interpretations of {277 M'YN1 ‘the 
beginning of His way’ as (1) an adverbial accusative ‘in the beginning 
of His way’ (A.V., R.V, éext), or (2) a direct accusative in apposition 
to the object of ‘222, ‘as the beginning of His way’ (R.V. margin), we 
note that an adverbial usage of MW is never elsewhere found in O.T., 
‘in the beginning ’ being regularly expressed by prefix of the preposition 
3 (Gen. i1; Jer. xxvi 1, xxvii 1, xxviii 1, xlix 34). The absence of 
a parallel for such a usage cannot, however, be greatly pressed ; since 
the adverbial usage is well illustrated with other substantives,’? and is 
thus theoretically possible. In particular, we may notice two passages 
in which the synonymous substantive nbnn ‘ beginning’ seems to be 
used as an accusative of time : Hos. i 2 71M? WON yeina nin 724 ndnA, 
lit. ‘ Beginning of Yahweh spake by Hosea, and (= then) Yahweh said’, 
i.e. ‘In the beginning of Yahweh’s speaking by Hosea, Yahweh said’ 
(the construction is, however, undoubtedly harsh, and some uncertainty 
attaches to text and interpretation) ; 2 Sam. xxi 9 K°’¢hibh DM YY V¥P nbn 
‘in the beginning of barley-harvest ’ (here, however, there exists a Masso- 
retic correction embodied in the 4*7é which inserts the preposition 3 
‘in’ before ndnn). 

Jerome (Z/. cxl ad Cyprianum) cites the Hebrew of our passage in 
transliteration with the preposition 2 before Mw , Adonai canani 
bresith dercho. Since, however, we have no trace of this reading else- 
where, it seems likely that, having decided that the use of NWN" was 
adverbial, he instinctively substituted nwx 3 with preposition in citing 
the passage from memory, because the prepositional usage was natural 
in this sense to a scholar with a feeling for the language. Such inad- 
vertency would of course have been impossible had it. appeared to him 
that a question of importance turned upon the interpretation of the 
phrase. This, however, does not seem to have been the case, since his 
whole interest in the exegesis of the passage centres in postulating for 
‘222 the meaning ‘ possedit’ rather than ‘creavit’. 

In favour of the interpretation of 13771 M®1 as a direct accusative in 
apposition to the object of '232, we may cite the parallel of Job xl 19, 
where it is said of Behemoth, 0873771 NWN) NIM * He is the first of God’s 
ways’, i.e. the prime fruit of His creative activity. 

Interpretation of the corresponding phrase in the parallel line, 07? 
YOyED, to some extent hangs together with that of {377 N'W*1; and thus 


1 The statement of Cornelius a Lapide that NWN is often used for MYR 
has no foundation. 
2 Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch Grammar § 118 7. 
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A.V., R.V. éext, having rendered 13771 NWN ‘in the beginning of His 
way’, gives to the corresponding expression the meaning ‘before His 
works’, intending doubtless to obviate the inference that Wisdom is 
described as one of the created works of God. R.V. margin, on the 
other hand, parallels the direct accusative ‘as the beginning of His 
way’ in stichos 1 by @ second direct accusative in stichos 2, likewise 
governed by °322—* the first of His works ’. 

DWP is regularly a substantive denoting that which is in front or fore- 
most, whether in place.or time. Its interpretation in a prepositional 
sense, ‘before’, is unparalleled in Hebrew, and this rendering may be 
definitely excluded, unless we are prepared to revocalize the word as 
the Aramaic DP, an expedient which can hardly be contemplated 
seriously. The natural interpretation of ybyan DWP is ‘the foremost (in 
time) of His works’, Wisdom being regarded as one of the works of 
God, though indefinitely anterior to all other works which she was 
instrumental in calling into being. It would, however, be legitimate to 
render, ‘the antecedent of His works ’—a rendering which serves merely 
to state the priority of Wisdom to the works of God, without necessarily 
placing her in the same category with them. This rendering appears to 
be preferable, as preserving a measure of ambiguity which is inherent in 
the original. 

Lastly, "8D, rendered by A.V., R.V. ‘of old’, and referring, like the 
expressions which follow in vv. 23-25, to remotest antiquity, is 
intended to qualify ‘222 (‘ begat me of old’), and should therefore be 
preceded by a comma in the English renderings in order to obviate 
connexion with ‘ His works’ (as though, ‘ His works which were of old’). 

We arrive, then, at the following rendering for the verse as a whole :— 


The Lord begat me as the beginning of His way, 
The antecedent of His works, of old. 


The Versions. 


The renderings of Prov. viii 22 in the principal ancient Versions are 
as follows :— 


LXX. Kvupuos éxrurév pe dpxinv dav airod cis Epya airod. xrifew is 
also found as the rendering of m3p in Gen. xiv 19, 22, and Jer. xxxix 
(xxxii) 15 (where, however, xrw@jcovra is probably an error for 
xrnOyoovra). We find dyopafew in Ecclus. xxxvii 11 and yewer in 
Zech. xiii 5 (Hiph‘il). Elsewhere, xrao@a is the regular equivalent, and 
this verb is employed in our passage by the later Greek translators 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Thc. dotion. 
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"A. Kupuos exrnoard pe xepddaov [d500] abrod, dpynOev xatrepyaocparwv 
abrov [ dao tore}. 

>. Kupws éxrjcaré pe dpyinv o8av airod, mpd ris épyacias atrod ard 
TOTE. 

®. Kupwos éxrycatd pe dpynv S800 airod, rpd ris épyacias abrod ard 
TOTE. 

Peshitta.  ..codS vaopas pe? geo tokio wo wis Lis 

‘The Lord created me in the beginning of His creation, and before 
all His works’. 

Targum. 8) jo “M3iy DIP pH ANNA WD IIR TDN 

‘God created me in the beginning of His creation, and before His 
works from the beginning.’ 

Vulgate. Dominus possedit me in initio viarum suarum, antequam 
quidquam faceret a principio. 


Here we observe that, with the exception of the Vulgate, all Versions 
give a legitimate sense to ‘332—LXX, Pesh., Targ. ‘created me’; 
A’., &., @., ‘gat possession of me’. Vulg. ‘ possedit’ stands alone, and 
it is a mistake to group it, as has sometimes been done, with éxrjcaro 
of the later Greek Versions, because the idea of acguiring, which is 
inherent in éxrjoaro as in *22P, is absent in ‘ possedit’ ; and, as we shall 
notice presently when speaking of the explanations of the Fathers, this 
rendering was chosen by Jerome expressly to exclude the conception of 
acquiring. 

The explanation of 1377 MWR as a direct accusative is adopted by 
all the Greek Versions ; while Pesh., Targ., Vulg., interpret the phrase 
adverbially. On the other hand, all the Versions give to D7? a prepo- 
sitional sense ‘ before’. 


Fewish authorities. 


In the Wisdom ot Ben-Sira the following passages are clearly based 
on Prov. viii 22. 
Ecclus. i. 4 
mpotépa Tavtwv Extirtat copia, 
kai ovveos ppovycews ef aidvos. 
Here we have the interpretation ‘created me as the beginning of 
His way’. 
Ecclus. i 9 . 
Kupwos airos Exrivey airyy, 
kal éféxeev airy eri wavta Ta Epya airov. 
éééxeev seems to take ‘FI30) of Prov. viii 23 in the sense ‘I was poured 
out’. 
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Ecclus. xxiv 8, 9 (Wisdom speaks) 


8 rore évereiAato pe 6 KTioTys aravTwr, 
Kal 6 KTivas pe KaTéraveey THY OKNVAV [L0V. 
A ~ > ~ 
Q pd Tov aidvos dr dpyns Exrirér pe, 
,@ 7” > ) A 
Kai €ws ai@vos ov pn éxAitrw. 


None of these passages is included among the extant fragments of the 
Hebrew text. 


Philo De Ebrietate § 8 
6 Oeds éxtyocare pe Tpwriotynv TeV éavToU Epywv, 
Kal ™po Tov aia@vos epeXiwc€ pe. 


Here we notice that, while the first line varies from LXX and is 
obviously based on an independent knowledge of the Hebrew, whether 
direct or indirect, the second line is drawn directly from the LXX 
rendering of v. 23a. The rendering ‘the very first of His works’ 
seems to combine the parallel phrases {277 MVS) and vOyED DP. 
C@epuediwc€é pe, the LXX rendering of ‘F302 in v. 23, which A.V., R.V. 
render ‘I was set up’, but for which we have postulated the meaning 
‘I was woven’, may imply connexion with a verb 92 which is used of 
casting or founding an article of metal, such as a molten image ; unless, 
as is possible, LXX read ‘1013 ‘ my foundations were laid’ in place of 
‘A202. 

Ibn Ezra interprets ‘23? in accordance with the use of the verb in 
Gen. iv 19, 22 (‘create’, which is the explanation given by Rashi in 
Gen.). He explains 127% MW) as meaning first in order among 
created things, as in the passage in Job xl 19, ‘ He is the first of God’s 
ways’; and states that r>yEn DWP is the equivalent of {273 MWK, DIP 
being synonymous with MW), 

R Levi. ben-Gershom interprets ‘232 ‘created me’, and explains the 
passage as meaning that Wisdom was created prior to the other works 
of God. 


The Fathers. 


The interpretations of Prov. viii 22 offered by the Fathers depend, 
with but few exceptions, on the LXX rendering Kvjpuos éxrurév pe. dpyiv 
68av airod, not attempting to go behind and challenge it. The Arians 
used the passage as one of their principal proofs that the Second 
Person of the holy Trinity is a created Being. The orthodox replied 
that His Divine Sonship is fully proved by the whole tenor of 
Scripture ; therefore the Arian interpretation of this obscure passage 
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is certainly wrong. For things created and made are external to the 
maker ; whereas the Son exists not external to, but of, the Father who 
begat Him.' In regard to the meaning of érwev different views are 
found. It is argued that the verb does not necessarily mean 
‘created out of nothing’, and therefore affords no argument against 
the eternal generation of the Son of the substance of the Father.* 
Taken absolutely, it may be referred to the mode of generation without 
change or passion in the Divine Generator *; or, regarded as limited 
by its close connexion with dpyyv ddwv abrod, it refers, not to the eternal 
generation of the Son, but to His position in regard to creation, in 
a sense which practically amounts to ‘constituted Me head of crea- 
tion’. A very general tendency, however, is to accept the rendering 
‘created’ in its ordinary sense, and interpret the passage as prophetic 
of the Incarnation.® 

We find that some few of the Fathers go behind and challenge the 
LXX rendering of °322. First we may notice a group who, though not 
themselves authorities as to the meaning of the Hebrew, are yet aware 
of other Greek translations offering a different rendering, viz. éxryoaro. 
Such are Eusebius,‘ who refers to Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion ; 
St Epiphanius,’ who mentions the rendering of Aquila ; and St Basil * 
and St Gregory of Nyssa,’ who speak without specification of ‘ other 


1 Cf, St Athanasius de Decretis Nicaenae Synodi 13. 

2 Cf. St Athanasius Orat. c. Arianos ii 44 «i piv obv mepi dyyéAou f érépou Twds TaY 
yevntav tore 7d yeypappévov, ws wept évds Hyay Trav monpaTov ~Ectw AEyopevov Td 
“&erioé pe” ei 52 4} Topia rod Ocod éorw, év 7 marta TA yevnTa Bednmovpynra, 
h wept éaurijs A€éyouoa, Ti Sei vociv im: 7d “ExTice” HaoKovea, ov« évaytiov Te 
‘6 éyévynoe” A€-yer; 

3 So St Hilary de Synodis 16,17. The same idea, though less clearly expressed, 
seems to underlie his de Trin. i 35, xii 1, 35. It is also found in the statement of 
the semi-Arian party drawn up under the leadership of Basil of Ancyra: cf. St Epi- 
phanius Haer. |xxiii 20. 

4 Athenagoras Supplic. x 2, 3 argues that the Son was yévvnya to the Father for 
the work of creation, and then supports his position by quotation of Prov. viii 22. 
Tertullian c. Hermog. 18 explains, ‘ Sophia scilicet ipsius exinde nata et condita, ex 
quo in sensu Dei ad opera mundi disponenda coepit agitari’; Didymus fragm. in 
Prov. (P. G. xxxix 1629 D-1632 D) distinguishes the reference of é«rcev in Prov. viii 
22 from the eternal being of 4 rod @cod Sogia and associates it not with ovciwas 
but with oxéors mpds Ta «riopara, and then goes on to interpret of the Incarnation; 
ef. his frag. in 1 Cor. v 17 (P. G. xxxix 1705 D-17084). Dionysius of Rome (apud 
Athan. de Decretis 26) explains éxr:cev as ‘ He set over the works made by Him 
through the Son Himself’. 

5 So St Athanasius de Decretis 14; Orat.c. Arianos ii 1; St Gregory of Nazianzus 
Orat. xxx 2; St Augustine de Trin. i 12 (24). A long list (yet not professing 
completeness) of writers taking this view is given by Petavius Theol. dogm. ii 1 § 3. 

6 De Ecclesiastica Theologia iii 2, 3. ™ Contra Haereses II |xix 25. 

8 Adv, Eunomium ii 20. ® Contra Eunomium i. 
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Greek translators’. St Basil may be cited as making perhaps the most 
acute comment on the meaning of the passage which is to be found in 
the Fathers. ‘We must not’, he remarks, ‘ignore the fact that other 
interpreters, who have reached the meaning of the Hebrew more aptly, 
render éxrjoaré pe instead of éxrwvev. This will offer them [the Arians] 
the greatest obstacle against the blasphemy of their creaturely interpreta- 
tion. For he who said, “I have gotten a man through God”, mani- 
festly used the expression not as the creator of Cain, but as his 
generator.’ St Epiphanius similarly cites the parallel usage of éxryoa- 
pyv = ‘22 in Gen. iv 1; but then somewhat strangely rejects the 
explanation on the ground that éxryodyny vidy describes an event which 
is recent, whereas in God nothing is recent.? By this objection he 
presumably means that 722 = ‘ beget’ properly implies, as in its ordinary 
sense ‘get’, the obtaining of something which at one period was 
unpossessed—and this, if we press the force of the expression, is of 
course true. The answer is to be found in the consideration that 
human terminology, framed to describe events happening in time, is 
inadequate to the description of eternal facts. But objection to the 
use of 732 in the sense ‘ begat’ might equally be aimed against the use 
of the terms ‘ Father’ and ‘ Son’ in view of their human implications, as 
in the Arian logic. Epiphanius proceeds to express his preference for 
the strange view that ‘23? is a denominative from the Hebrew /P ‘nest’, 
and give it the meaning évoocevaé pe, ‘hatched me like a nestling’. 
Such a denominative would take the form ‘223? from /3?, and not *22? 
from 732; and the verb, which occurs but five times in the Hebrew 
Bible, means ‘to nest’, and not ‘to hatch’. Epiphanius must 
presumably have obtained this suggestion from a Jewish source ; for 
we find it appearing in later ages, together with other explanations, in 
Rashi’s commentary on Deut. xxxvi 6 93? 38 sana ‘Is not He thy 
Father that begat thee ?’ 

We come now to St Jerome, who was the first of the Fathers to 
apply an original knowledge of Hebrew to the elucidation of the 
passage. In his commentary on Ephesians ii ro (dated by Vallarsi 
A.D. 388) he is still dependent on the LXX, and applies the rendering 
éxturév ye to Our Lord’s Incarnation, arguing that in this respect He 

1 Téws ye piv pnde éxcivo dmapachparyroy KaraXinmwper, btt GAA TaY épunvéay, ot 
KaipiwTEepoy THs onpacias Tay ‘“EBpaixay Kxabixdpevan, txtHoaTd pe avri Tod ExTicev 
éxdedunacw. Smep péyiorov avtois éumddiov Ecra: mpos TH BrAacgnpiay Tov Krigparos. 
6 yap elma, éxrnodyny dvOpwmov bia Tov Oeod, ody? Krigas Tov Kaiv, GAAa -yevvqoas, 
ratty paivera: xpnoduevos 7H par. The words ‘he who said’ imply a mistaken 
reference of «ai eiwev to Adam, whereas it is clear from the Hebrew fem. “TOKM 
that Eve is the speaker. 


2 °AAX’ obre “Anddas tiv divayw jppnvevoe. Kal ydp 1d, "Exrnodpny vidy, ds 
mpéogpariv tony, tv c@ Bt oddev Er tpdcparor, 
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may legitimately be called a creature. ‘Since Wisdom in the Proverbs 
of Solomon speaks of herself as created a beginning of the ways of 
God, and many, through fear lest they should be obliged to call Christ 
a creature, deny the whole mystery of Christ, and say that not Christ, 
but the world’s wisdom, is meant by this wisdom, we freely declare that 
there is no hazard in calling Him creature Whom we confess with all 
confidence of our hope to be “ worm”, and “ man”, and “ crucified ”, 
and “curse”.’ 

In his commentary on Micah iv 8, 9, however (assigned to A. D. 392), 
he has reached another view through study of the Hebrew text: ‘ et 
qui ex persona assumpti hominis ait in Proverbiis: Dominus creavit me 
in principio viarum suarum in opera sua, sive ut in Hebraeo scribitur : 
Dominus possedit me: canani enim non creavit me sed possedit me 
habuitque significat’. Similarly in his commentary on Isaiah xxvi 13 
(assigned to c. A.D. 410) he says, ‘Quod quidem et de Sapientia 
legimus, quae iuxta Hebraicum loquitur in Proverbiis: Deus possedit 
me initium viarum suarum, licet quaedam exemplaria male pro posses- 
sione habeant creaturam’. His strongest expression of opinion as to 
the interpretation of the verb is found in Z/. cxl ad Cyprianum, where 
he argues against the meaning ‘ create’ for 72? on the ground that this 
meaning is expressed by the verb 13, while 722 properly means 
‘possess’. ‘ Inter possessionem autem et creationem multa diversitas 
est. Possessio significat, quod semper Filius in Patre et Pater in Filio 
fuerit. Creatio autem eius, qui prius non erat, conditionis exordium ’. 

This is a meaning for the verb 732?—fossession, not merely ignoring 
the conception of preliminary acquisition inherent in the verb, but 
actually to be understood as excluding it—which, if our argument as 
to the usage of the verb has been sound, can by no means be sub- 
stantiated ; yet St Jerome’s verdict has satisfied subsequent theological 
thought, and is generally accepted by theologians at the present day. 


Col. i 15 mpwrdéroxos maons xrivews, a direct allusion to 
{273 MONI 9292 Ain’. 


I turn, now, back to St Paul, whose authority I claim in support of 
my interpretation of Prov. viii 22. No one can contemplate the 
rendering which I have, as I hope, substantiated for 1371 MUN) "232 TMM 
‘The Lord begat me as the beginning of His way’ (i.e. His creative 
activity) without perceiving that zpwréroxos macys xricews ‘the first- 
begotten of all creation’ can hardly be other than a direct reference to 
the O.T. passage. This conclusion, which at first I supposed to have 
been unnoticed (it is not found, for example, in Lightfoot’s com- 
mentary), I have since discovered to have been anticipated by St 
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Epiphanius (¢. Haer. II Ixxiii 7). His words are, ‘In place of dpyqw 
the Apostle used mpéros, in place of yea pe (i.e. the LXX rendering 
of *pbin ‘I was brought forth’ in v. 25) the term réxos, for the whole 
statement "Exruréy pe apy Sdwv airod and Tewa pe the expression 
Ilpwréroxos macys xticews, instead of eOeuediwcéy pe (Vv. 23) the state- 
ment ’Ev airé éxrioOy 7a wdvra, instead of Av éuod* the statement *Ar’ 
aidvos, eire Opdvor, €ire Kxupiryres, cite dpyai, cire eEovoiat, Ta wavra 8 
avrov Kai eis abrov éxtiorat.’ 

Here Epiphanius, having elsewhere, as we have noticed, rejected 
the meaning ‘ begat me’ for ‘232, does not recognize that this verb corre- 
sponds to the second portion of the term zpwrdroxos, but finds a corre- 
spondence less naturally in yevvo pe three verses later. The verses 
which follow in Col. i 16-18 as a development of zpwrdéroxos dons 
xrivews are not simply, as St Epiphanius supposes, reminiscent of 
Prov. viii 22 and its context, but are based upon another O.T. passage, 
immediately suggested to the Apostle by the allusion in Proverbs. 
Without a doubt he is passing from the use of M'W®) ‘ beginning’ in 
Prov, viii 22 as applicable to Christ, to the use of the same term in the 
creation-narrative of Genesis, where it occurs as the first word of the 
Hebrew Bible, MWX13 Béréshith ‘In the beginning’. That this is so 
I hope to prove presently through examination of St Paul’s words. As 
a preliminary, however, we may notice that the tracing of a connexion 
between the Proverbs-passage and the Genesis-passage would be 
obvious to a Rabbinic scholar, and has in fact been made elsewhere in 
Rabbinic literature. 

In Bereshith Rabba, the great Midrashic commentary on Genesis, 
Rabbi Hoshaiah (c. third century a.D.) opens with a discussion of 
Prov. viii 30, where Wisdom states, ‘Then I was with Him as ’dmén’ 
(‘ master-workman’). After mentioning various proposed explanations 
of ’amén, he continues as follows. ‘Another explanation of ’amén is 
"omen “workman”. The Law says, “I was the working instrument of 
the Holy One, blessed be He”. In worldly affairs a human king who 
is building a palace does not build it by his own skill, but he has 
parchment plans (d:6épa:) and drawing tablets (rivaxes), that he may 
know how to make the rooms and doors. In the same way the Holy 
One, blessed be He, was looking at the Law when He created the 
world. Now the Law says, ‘ By véshith God created’ ; and there is no 
réshith except the Law; compare the passage, ‘The Lord gat me as 
réshith of His way’. 

This connexion between the two O.T. passages, which R. Hoshaiah 


1 The reference is to v. 16: 
&” Epod peporaves peyaddvovra, 
wai rupavva %:’ énov xparodar +yijs. 
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makes and interprets with reference to the function ot the Law as 
réshith in Creation, is made by St Paul in Col. i 15-18, and interpreted 
as referring to Christ: os éorw . . . mpwrtdroxos macys xticews’ Stu év 
ait éxtioOy ra ava, év Tois oipavois Kai éri THs yas, Ta Sparta Kal Ta 
dopara, «ire Opovor cite Kupioryres cite apyai cite éfovoiar’ ra wavra Oe 
airov Kai eis airov éxrurrat’ Kal ards éort mpd TavTw, Kal Ta wavTa év 
ait@.cvvéornxe. Kal aitos éoTt  Kepadry TOU Gwparos, THs éxxAnoias’ 
és éorw dpyxy, mpwrdroxos é« Tav vexpov, va yévyra ev Tacw aibros 
Tpwrevwv. 

Here we have an elaborate exposition of Béréshith in Gen. i 1 in the 
Rabbinic manner. Three explanations are given of the preposition 
dé; then four explanations of the substantive résh/th: and the con- 
clusion is that, in every possible sense of the expression, Christ is its 
Fulfiller. 

Let me give a running paraphrase of St Paul’s words, in order to 
illustrate how, as I conceive, the argument developed itself in his 
mind. 

‘Christ is the First-begotten of ail creation, for it is written (Prov. viii 
22 ff), “The Lord begat me as réshith of His way, the antecedent of 
His works, from of old. From eternity was I wrought . . . when 
there were no deéps was I brought forth”. This passage has obvious 
connexion with Gen. i1, where it is written “ Béréshith God created 
the heavens and the earth”. Now the force of the preposition 42 
attached to réshith may be interpreted as “In” (“IN réshith God 
created”); hence 1n Him were created all things in the heavens and 
upon the earth, seen and unseen, whether thrones, or dominations, or 
principalities, or powers. But again, the preposition may bear the 
sense “By” (“By the agency of réshith”); hence all things were 
created THROUGH Him. Yet again it may be interpreted “into” 
(“ Into réshith”) ; from which it follows that creation tends Into Him 
as its goal. Passing on to the substantive réshith, we note that it 
ordinarily bears the sense “ BEGINNING” ; hence Christ is seFoRE al 
things. It may also have the meaning “Sum-ToTaL”; so that ai/ 
things ARE SUMMED UP IN Him. Yet another meaning is “ HEapD”, 
i.e. He is the Heap of the body, namely, the Church. Lastly, it means 
“ First-Fruits ” ; He is FIRST-FRUITS, first-begotien of the dead. Hence 
it follows that in a// senses He is the Fulfiller of the meaning of réshith 
(rpwreiwyv) ’. 

Putting the argument, in tabular form for the sake of lucidity, it 
appears as follows. 

Prov. viii 22 ff, where Wisdom (i.e. Christ) is called réshith, gives 
the key to Gen. i 1, ‘ Béréshith God created the heavens and the 
earth’. 
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Béréshith = ‘in réshith’—év airg txrurOy ra wavta, xrh. 

Béréshith =‘ by réshith—navra 8 abrod Exrurrat. 

Béréshith = ‘into réshith’—xdvra eis abrov Exriorat. 

késhith = ‘ Beginning ’—airds éore rpd ravtwv. 

Réshith = ‘Sum-total ’—ra. ravra év aire cvvéoryke. 

Réshith = ‘ Head’—airés éorw 4 xehad} trod owpartos, xth. 

Réshith = ‘ First-fruits ’"—és éorw apy}, mpwroroxos éx Tav vexpav. 
Conciusion. Christ fulfils every meaning which may be extracted 


‘from Réshith—iva yévyta év raow aitos tpwreiwv 


If this interpretation is correct, we can trace phrase by phrase the 
lines along which St Paul’s thoughts were running. It is true that, if we 
look up véshith in a Hebrew Lexicon, while we shall find the meanings 
Beginning and First-/fruits, we shall not find the meanings Head and 
Sum-total ; but since the substantive 7éshith is derived from réshk, which 
means Head, and which is also used with considerable frequency in 
the sense Sum-tota/,’ these two additional meanings would easily be 
referable to it. The Aramaic réshk stands for both Hebrew résh and 
réshith, and is susceptible of all the meanings postulated. 

We have reference to the line of thought here based on the two Old 
Testament passages elsewhere in St Paul’s Epistles. Christ as the goal 
of creation is referred to in Ephes. i 10 dvaxehadawoacGa Ta ravta ev TO 
XpwrrG, ‘ to bring all things under 7éshith in Christ’, who is the Head and 
Sum-total of creation. The reversion of humanity to its Source, which is 
the aim of Christianity, is the xaw xrioiws to which the Apostle refers 
in 2 Cor. v 17, Gal. vi 15 ; cf. also Ephes. ii 10, airod ydp éopev roinpa, 
xrusOévres év Xprors "Inoot. When this has been accomplished in the 
world, creation will have reached its goal.” 

We may notice that several of the Fathers adopt the interpre- 
tation of déréshith in Gen. i1 as referring to Christ. We find it in 
Origen, Homily I on the Pentateuch, the opening of which runs thus 
in the translation of Rufinus: ‘“In principio creavit Deus coelum et 
terram.” Quod est omnium principium nisi Dominus noster et Saluator 
omnium Christus Jesus, “ primogenitus omnis creaturae”? In hoc 
ergo principio, hoc est in Verbo suo, “ Deus coelum et terram fecit”, 
sicut et Evangelista Ioannes in initio Euangelii sui ait, dicens: “In 
principio erat verbum” &c. Non ergo hic temporale aliquod prin- 
cipium dicit, sed “in principio”, id est in Salvatore, factum esse dicit 
coelum et terram et omnia quae facta sunt’. St Ambrose (Hexae- 


1 Cf. Exod. xxx 12 bey 22 AON xon ‘D> ‘ When thou takest the sum 
of the children of Israel’ (i. e. their conus) ; ; Lev. v 24; Num. i 2, 49, iv 2, 22, v7, 
xxvi 2, xxxi 26, 49; Ps. cxix 160, cxxxix 17. 

2 The thought underlying és éorw dpxh, tpwréroxos tx Tay vexpayv is brought out 
again in 1 Cor. xv 20 dmapyx?) Tay Kexoipnpévay (cf. also v. 23). 
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meron Liv 15) and St Augustine (De Genes: ad litteram I 2) also give 
the same interpretation. 

Another New Testament allusion to Prov. viii 22 in reference to 
Christ is found in Rev. iii 14  dpyy Tis Kricews tod coi, a title of the 
risen Christ which Dr Swete and Dr Charles have not a shadow of 
anthority for limiting in meaning to ‘the Source of God’s creation’. 
There is every reason to suppose that dpy7 is here used with all the 
fullness of meaning which St Paul extracts from 7éshith—Beginning, 
Sum-total, Head, First-fruits. This at any rate fits in with the state- 
ment of xxi 6, éy® 7rd A xai ro Q, % dpxy Kal 7rd TéAos, where 7d réAos 
embodies the interpretation of déréshith ‘into Him’ as the goal. 

C. F. Burney. 


TWO NOTES ON THE BAZAAR OF HERACLIDES. 


I. 


In § 72 of the first part of Nestorius’s Apology, known as ‘the 
Bazaar of Heraclides’, there is a passage represented by dots only in 
Dr Bethune-Baker’s Westorius and his teaching p. 127, and very obscurely 
rendered in the Oxford translation, p. 65. It will be convenient to give 
the Syriac and a suggested translation at once. 


ial: ,nadun ds ps0 tdun eam theses Lh 

Martaiges or as .zala hals ,mdasam b= eizcdan 
mace cal duals aun’ misanl oird wam iwohz 
cusashsal ,moarsasls Kiosasl ml 18: .in2du mises 


plow pols po wom wie a5 wyialan’ pm 


halve eharwd dam isda joo 00 esalass 


hasz4 cala eal was Ls 223 Wwhaiawihos \\= 
rQxgne mle welds warms cos wre ., aleo 


‘And because He was accounted to be a more eminent observer of 
the Law than any on account of His behaviour towards all men,—but 
while He was spending time among many things it was easy,—contrariwise 
where there was nothing from which He might be helped He went forth 
into the wilderness by Himself, to be tempted by the Devil when He 
was more in need than anything in the world; and out of what is 
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accounted fatigue and privation because of remoteness from everything 
He attained to all this supremacy, to as high as bodily power can 
be exalted.’ 

In the above I take the clause paw&... et 3A asa parenthesis. 
twOdhxs certainly means ‘delay’, not ‘be left alone’ as the Oxford 
Editors translate it (i.e. syssa@23). It probably corresponds to 
xpovorptBeiv, as in Acts xx 16: Nestorius is evidently contrasting the 


blameless sojourn of Christ among men with His lonely struggle in 
the wilderness. 


cnlsaa\, which begins the apodosis, might stand for dxévavr: (as in 
Gen. iii 24) or xarévavrs (Mk. xi 2), but I think it is more likely to 
correspond to rotvayriov (see 1 Pet. iii 9). 


The adjective “wis ‘in need’ has in Syriac the preposition \ after 
it in Ezek. iv r7 and Prov. xii 9 (resasal\ wels ‘in need of bread’) 
as also in late Hebrew. It has been suggested to me that = might 
stand as well as A, so that the clause might be translated ‘ when He was 


in need of everything in the world’. In support of this two passages 
from Wright’s Kali/a we-Dimna (pp. 184°, 312°) can be quoted, where 


wis is followed by >a: this text is a translation from the Arabic, 
made in the roth or 11th century. But I cannot find any other 
instances of the construction with ¢=>, for in ES ii 317 B a is 
governed by s4\50 (i.e. ‘deprived of’). On the other hand, in 
ES ii 133 & rtsasls whdal... “hs means ‘in need of 
a piece of bread’, In Payne Smith Zhesaurus, art. wile note that 


‘Is. Ant. 1, 22. 3 af’, should be ‘Is. Ant. ap. B. O. i, 223’.) The 
original Greek of Nestorius might be évdeéorepooe yevopevoe mavtwv Tov 
év TO Koop. 

In any case, whatever be the construction of _=a (2°) in l. 5 of the 
above extract, it is evident that ~=90 in |. 6 cannot be governed by 

te, and as there is no conjunction before AL (3°) the words 
+ ++ 93 ¢290 must go with what follows, so that this 24 must mean 
‘out of’, i. e. out of weakness Christ was made strong in solitude. 

The Oxford Editors, following Prof. Nau (p. 62), have: ‘ Because it 
was thought that he was more than all an observer of the commandments, 
on account of his manner of life among all men, and because if in many 
things he was left alone (=il était laissé seul), [it might have been] 
easy [to fight] against him (so Nau), where there was nothing whereby 
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he could be helped, he went forth alone into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil, while poor in all the things of the world, even in 
that which is considered a burden and a distress, And [because of 
this] removal far from everything he attained to the utmost supremacy 
to which bodily power could be raised.’ 


Il. 


I take this opportunity of pointing out that the tale referred to at the 
end of the long Note to p. 62 of Dr Bethune-Baker’s WVestorius is a tale 
of a Cross, not of a ‘crucifix’. The story will be found on pp. 366-7 
of the Oxford translation of the Bazaar. But I think that ‘the cross, 
which had been set up, of him who was crucified in nature and truth’ 
(p. 367, 1. 10) should be ‘the cross which has been constituted 
[a Christian symbol] from Him, who &c.’ That is to say jassodvanr’ 
followed by ¢2 does not refer to the mechanical setting up of that 
wooden Cross by the Emperor (in Syriac ym-3), but to the Cross-figure 
having been hallowed by the crucifixion. I believe no ‘ crucifixes’ were 
seen in Constantinople till after the Trullan Council (692), 


F. C. Burkitt, 


"ETM@QIKEIN. 


In a learned article in vol, xiv no. 56 of the JourRNaL Professor 
Burkitt collected passages from ecclesiastical and other writers to 
illustrate the use of this word and its equivalents, but it may be doubted 
whether its use in the First and Third Gospels has yet been fully 
explained. 

1. Mt, xxviii 1 dyé 5 caBBdrwv rq éeripwoxovcy cis piav caBBdtwv 
HAGev Mapia 7 Maydadnvy «rh, Kai ceucpos éyévero. 

The problem is plain ; 6yé caBBdrwy should mean towards sunset on 
Saturday evening, and 79 érupwoxovcy cis piav caBBdérwv should mean 
towards sunrise on Sunday morning. How then can the whole phrase 
describe any time on Saturday or Sunday ? 

Two explanations are familiar. 

(a) Matthew may have meant to describe a time on what we call 
Saturday evening, in which case évé caBBarwy is a correct expression, 
but 79 émg@woxovcy cis piav caBBadrwv must be translated ‘ when the first 
day of the week was drawing on’. This not only gives a most unnatural 
sense to the verb, but involves the assumption that Matthew wished to 
represent the women as watching all night at the tomb, witnesses of the 
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descent of the angel and of the resurrection. Gewphoa: rov raov hardly 
suggests such an intention. 

(4) Matthew may have wished to describe a time which we should 
call the early hours of Sunday morning. In that case r7 érupwoxotcy 
presents no difficulties, but éye oa8Barwy must be translated ‘late on 
the sabbath night’, and we must suppose that Matthew thought of the 
first day of the week as beginning at dawn on Sunday. This involves 
a double improbability. 

Let us turn to Mark, Matthew’s main source. 

XVi. I. Kal diayevopévov tod caBBarov Mapia 7 Maydadyvi xat Mapia 4 
tov laxwBov cai Ladwpy iyyopacay dpwyara iva éhOoioa drciywow airor. 
2. xai Niav zpwi TH pia. Tov caBBatwv Epxovrat ei TO pvqpeiov dvare’Aavtos 
Tov HALov. 

Suppose that, Matthew was copying Mark. He began by substituting 
éfé caBBarwv for dayevopévov tod caBBarov, a change which made no 
difference to the sense. He then paused to consider what he should 
make of the latter part of Mark’s sentence. Could an account of the 
action of the women in bringing spices be reconciled with his story of 
the guard at the tomb? In the end, having possibly written and erased 
Mark’s verse, he decided that he must omit altogether the account of 
the women’s action. Accordingly, he went straight on to verse 2, para- 
phrasing Aiav zpwi tH pia tov caBBarwv quite correctly as rH ém- 
guwoxotcy cis piav caBBarwv. He forgot to erase dé 5 caBBarwv which 
he had already written, and the result is the impossible dyé 3¢ oaf- 
Barwv tH éxipwoxovcyn cis piav caBBdrwv. The explanation is the 
telescoping of Mark’s two phrases describing two distinct times into one 
phrase apparently descriptive of a single time. But Matthew had no 
intention of using either phrase in an unusual sense. 

2. Lk. xxiii 53 xal €Onxev airov év pryjpate AagevtG od odx Fv ovdeis 
ovrw Keipevos. 54 Kal ypepa iv mapacKkerys, Kai odBBarov érépwoxer. 
55 KataxoAovOjncacat 8é ai yuvaixes . . . edoavro TO pvypeiov Kai ds éréOy 
TO Capa aitod, trootpévaca dé Hroipacay dpwyata Kai pupa. 

As the text stands the meaning can hardly be in doubt. The burial 
took place on Friday evening, and it was the preparation, and the 
sabbath was drawing on. But the women followed and saw the tomb, 
and returned to prepare spices the same evening. 

Two points seem clear. Luke uses érépwoxey in a sense which has 
nothing to do with sunrise, since the women have still to prepare their 
spices ; and he does not know that the sabbath began at 6 p.m., otherwise 
he would not represent the law-abiding women (v. 564) as making 
their preparations in the evening. (Can we avoid these improbabilities ? 

If we read the whole passage we cannot fail to be struck by the 
awkwardness of v. 54. Without it the sequence of the narrative is 
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perfect. Joseph takes down the body, wraps it in linen, and lays it in 
a tomb ; the women follow, see the exact situation of the corpse and 
the manner of burial, and return to prepare spices for use when the 
Sabbath is past. Why should Luke have broken the sequence to insert 
an irrelevant statement that it was the preparation and the Sabbath was 
drawing on? In Mark the mention of the appréach of the Sabbath 
explains Joseph’s action, but here it is altogether pointless. 

It is difficult to believe that v. 54 belongs to the original text. Luke 
omitted to mention the approach of the Sabbath in his account of the 
burial because he had another explanation to offer of Joseph’s action— 
‘he was a good man and a just’. May it not be that an early copyist 
noticed the omission, and not understanding the reason for it, sought to 
introduce into Luke’s text a mention of the Sabbath? But Luke had 
so recast Mark’s account that it was impossible to insert a clause in the 
proper place, so the interpolator put it in at the first available oppor- 
tunity, which was after the description of the burial. 

But why did he use érégwoxey? Perhaps the interpolator lived at 
at a time when Mt. xxviii 1 had influenced the use of the word, and in 
Christian circles it was commonly used as meaning ‘draw on’. But it 
was not its proper sense, and it was not the sense in which Matthew used 
it to represent Aiav zpwi, although it came to bear that meaning in later 
times. 

Thus an accident perhaps led to a new meaning being given to 
a Greek word. 

P. GARDNER-SMITH. 


ST JOHN 11 25—A SUGGESTION. 


"Eyévero otv Lyrynos ex tov pabyrav “Iwavvov peta “lovdaov epi 
kabapiopov. 

May I suggest that it is not unreasonable to emend the ‘Iovdaiov in 
the text to "Ijcod? The argument with an unknown Jew has always 
seemed curious and difficult of explanation. The disciples of John 
fasted, and presumably also practised the customary lustrations. 
Between any orthodox Jew and the disciples of John there need not 
therefore have been controversy zrepi xafapicpod. If, on the other hand, 
we read “Ingoi in place of “Iovdaiov, we get sense at once. The whole 
passage is an echo of Mk. ii 18-22. The disciples of John find the 
new leader gathering disciples, with the accompaniment of a baptismal 
rite. They discover that he is in many respects unorthodox (see esp. 
Mk. ii 18) and they argue with him, eventually returning to their own 
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leader to seek an explanation of the scandal, i.e. that he has borne 
witness to this new teacher, whose doctrines are divergent from those of 
Pharisaic orthodoxy. The probability that this is the correct interpre- 
tation is strengthened by a comparison of Mk. ii 19 and 20 with Jn. iii 
28 and 29. 

I venture to add that when I originally made this suggested emendation 
it was pointed out to me, by a friend to whom I shewed it, that a trans- 
formation of “Ijcod into “Iovdaiov might have been due to dittography 
(!10YIOY) or to a badly written IHZOY. That “Iovdaiov was from early 
times regarded as an awkward reading seems clear from its having 
been altered in &* 1 &c, 13 and other MSS into “Iovdaiwy, though the 
latter reading does not help matters very much. I have also been 
reminded that if "Iovdaéov had been the orginal text, we should have 
expected to find it followed by ruivés. 

A. C. BougueEt. 
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Le Culte: Etude d’Histoire et de Philosophie religieuse. Tome premier : 
Le caractere religieux du Culte, par RopertT Witt. (Strasbourg : 
Libraire Istia, 1925.) 


SomE time ago M. Will published in the same series of studies of 
the history and philosophy of religion issued by the faculty of Protestant 
Theology of the University of Strasbourg an interesting and able work ; 
on Luther and Christian freedom. In the present work he enters 
upon a still larger field—nothing less than the whole question of the i 
collective expression of religion. Like the previous work, while it is 
marked by independence of thought and individuality of presentation, 
it depends largely on recent German research. Even M. Will’s practical } 
interests are mainly determined by recent developments in the ideas 
and practices connected with public worship in Germany. For example, 
he treats the recent high Lutheran ritualisms and Otto’s cult of silence 
as if they were novelties instead of being echoes of our extremes. 
Then he depends largely on three authors—Otto, Heiler, and Reitzenstein 
—and no one of them is really akin to his own type of mind. Only over 
what he borrows from these authors can there be much dispute. 
Unfortunately he mainly just borrows and does not set forth his own 
reasons, at least very fully. This is due to considerations of space. 
But they are vital issues for the discussion and room could have been 
saved elsewhere. For example, M. Will uses Otto’s numinous feeling 
to distinguish between religion and magic, and makes the essence of 
magic the mere doing of rites without feeling or concern. But there 
is routine religion as well as routine magic, and there is at least as 
much spooky awed feeling in magic as in religion. Moreover, this 
makes a wrong start in the study of primitive religion, leading to 
the confusion of the material sacred and magic, which may be things 
entirely apart. ‘This leads later to the difficulty that while magic is to be 
condemned, there seems to be something which ought to be continued 
in some other form in the cult, and M. Will cannot clearly determine it. 
Moreover, if the ‘holy’ as treated dy Otto is the essential mark. of 
religion, how were the prophets, who exalted the rational and ethical 
and. escaped the shuddery awe which could express itself in human 
sacrifice, reformers of religion? Prophetic religion is for M. Will the 
highest form, and of course the cult should express the highest form. 
But the other element remains and M. Will never manages to settle 
with it. In the same way his dependence on Reitzenstein causes 
trouble. The great victory of the prophetic religion was over what 
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M. Will includes in Mystery Religions, once the debased emotional 
religions of absorption in the deity of the Canaanite cults. Apparently 
Paul brings Christianity back to it, and yet Christianity is advanced 
prophetic religion. The question is too large to discuss, but the 
view that a Hebrew of the Hebrews like Paul absorbed so much 
paganism is far from convincing, and a misunderstood Paul seems a far 
more probable stage in the evolution of the Catholic Church than 
a Hellenized one. Again, one must be grateful for a very admirable 
selection of examples in Heiler’s book on Prayer, and if M. Will makes 
much use of them it is only what all who henceforth write on the sub- 
ject are likely to do. But Brunner speaks of the sweltering emotion- 
alism of Heiler, and this emotionalism or even sentimentalism is not 
akin to M. Will’s own mind, and he is not very successful in trying to find 
a place for them. But all these matters are rather outside of M. Will’s 
own task. This he has done with fresh study and wise judge- 
ment. The main part of the volume is occupied with a discussion 
of the cult in relation to the three types of religion—religion of 
sacrifice, or giving in order to get; of mystery or absorption into 
the Divine; of prophecy or personal, ethical, relation to God. He 
deals with their intermixture in history and lays the foundation for 
considering what permanent elements of the lower stages may remain 
in the cult of a prophetic religion. Finally, he deals with the 
two attitudes, adoration and edification, and discusses with wisdom 
the place of each in the public service of worship. Apart from 
this intrinsic value of the book as a contribution to the study of 
an important subject, those who read French but not German will 
obtain information of importance on what-is going on in religious 
circles in Germany to-day. 


Miracie and its Philosophical Presuppositions: Three lectures delivered 
in the University of London 1924, by F. R. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1925.) 


WE may begin with Dr Tennant’s conclusion. It is that (1) science 
assumes only a relatively stable order and cannot dogmatically assume 
the impossibility of miracle ; and (2) that a fixed rational cosmic order 
which excludes miracle as irrational is an assumption, not a proved 
philosophical position. Yet testimony cannot reach divine agency, 
and, therefore, miracles are devoid of all evidential value. Yet he 
thinks the discussion gives some freedom in respect of the reign of 
law, providential guidance of the physical world, and clears up the 
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real difference between deism and theism. In this respect alone 
the book is of a value far beyond its size. The most valuable part 
of the book is the discussion of the scientific idea of law. It is both 
lucid and compact, and it avoids the extreme of taking science to give 
a picture of the world as a closed mechanical system on the one hand, 
and of taking it to be a mere series of convenient concepts on the 
other. The least satisfactory part of the book is the criticism of 
previous writers. Hume arrives at pretty much Dr Tennant’s own 
conclusion, but Dr Tennant thinks inconsistently. His criticism, 
though it was used by Dr Flint among others before Dr Broad, 
to whom Dr Tennant says he is indebted for it, would not I think have 
wrung Hume’s withers. Especially Hume’s view is not psychological. 
Customary sequence is for him all that is objective. Now a miracle, 
according to definition, was a breach of the customary, whereas in- 
accurate reports are not. Again, Kant is not without confusions, but 
none of them concerns the use of reason, for he clearly distinguishes 
Vernunft and Verstand. But the criticism of the theologians of 
Romanticism is most lacking in sympathy, and sympathy is necessary 
for understanding. Newman acted from panic, but Schleiermacher 
certainly did not. Moreover, Schleiermacher explains quite clearly 
what he means by feeling, and himself related it to thought and action : 
and the essence of what he has to say is that you know the spiritual 
world by being in it and not by proof from something else. Finally, 
if Dr Tennant admits that reality may be the meaning of the world, 
how can Ritschl’s value-judgement be mere evasion? For what is 
meaning if not value? And what is the final spiritual question, if 
not whether standards of value are applicable to reality, or are mere 
individual notions ? 
J. Oman. 


Immanence and Incarnation, by S. F. DAVENPORT, M.A., LL.B., with 
a Foreword by F. R. Tennant, D.D. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1925.) 

Tuis book is the Norrisian Prize Essay for the year 1924. It is an 
attempt to relate in a systematic way the doctrines of transcendence 
and immanence by means of the conception of incarnation. A philo- 
sophical basis is found by passing in rapid, and all too brief, review 
six well-known systems, and the conclusion is reached that ‘the true 
philosophy of the Absolute is the philosophy of true Mysticism’. This 
involves the rejection of the claims of exact thinking and the identifica- 
tion of God with the Absolute. Types of immanence, the various ways 
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in which God is immanent in different things, are examined. ‘By 
immanence we signify the maintenance of a thing or person in being, 
as well as the constitution of that person or thing in being: not that 
God 7s that person or thing . . . nor that He is completely other than it 
. ++ but that He is all that it is, while it is not all that He is’ (p. 234). 
In this way, immanence indicates the organic, not the mechanical unity 
of God and His whole creation, and the term may be used in a moral 
and spiritual, as well as in a metaphysical sense. Mr Davenport 
speaks of ‘degrees of immanence’. For example, ‘God is more fully 
present by His activity in man than He is in the stone, more present in 
the sun than in the moon’ (p. 48). Such statements, however, not only 
present difficulties in regard to the measurement of these degrees, i.e. 
the criterion of more or less, but also are wholly incompatible with the 
further contention that God’s immanence in man is /ofo genere different 
from His immanence in nature (p. 61). Mr Davenport argues that the 
notion of immanence is unable to account for the Incarnation because, 
in Christ, something quite new, something absolute, came into the world. 
If, however, difference of kind, as well as difference in degree, is possible 
in respect of God’s immanence in Nature and in man, then it is difficult 
to see why resort to Incarnation was the necessity Mr Davenport thinks 
it was, or wherein it differs from absolute immanence. 

At every point of the discussion Mr Davenport shews that immanence 
implies the complementary notion of transcendence and that ‘ whenever 
the sole emphasis is laid upon immanence, pantheism is never far off; 
and whenever the divine transcendence is not allowed to tabernacle in 
the world of form, there we may expect some philosophy resembling 
deism’ (p. 125). Thus the vital question is, in what precise way is God 
as transcendent related to God as immanent? ‘To say God is tran- 
scendent is to say that He cannot be brought into any class or category 
of existence’ (p. 126). Somehow, God has to be absolute without 
being implicated in the world’s finite processes. Especially is this 
problem pressing in respect of the way in which God is immanent in 
man. Mr Davenport rightly rejects absorption. ‘God’s immanence in 
man, by way of ethical qualities, disallows compulsion . . . co-operation 
and persuasion are . . . the only possible means . . . of transforming him 
into His likeness’ (p. 128). This implies that God deals with us in 
a personal relation, which raises the question whether the problem can 
be adequately dealt with in terms which are spatial metaphors. And 
although he warns us against it, Mr Davenport never really avoids the 
spatial implication. 

The main argument of the essay is that Incarnation bridges the gulf 
between God as transcendent and God as immanent, God as immanent 
is ‘inferentially obtained’: ‘God as incarnate is an experience’ (p. 136). 
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There must be no deification of the laws and forces of nature, but of 
the lawgiver ; likewise there must be no absolute gulf separating God 
from nature ; there must be Incarnation’ (p. 138). Mr Davenport does 
not accept Hegel’s position with regard to universal incarnation on the 
ground that it implies that God and the world are equally real consti- 
tuents of the Absolute, and that it involves ‘the destruction of the signi- 
ficance of the Incarnation of the Logos altogether’ (p. r1r2). By 
Incarnation is meant ‘an absolute revelation of Transcendent Being 
within the sphere of time and space’ (p. 142). So that ‘while imma- 
nence admits of degrees, Incarnation admits of none’ (p. 111). 

The history of Doctrine has so accustomed us to connect the term Incar- 
nation with questions regarding the being and essence of God, that it 
requires great care and some precision of definition to avoid the spatial 
implications and the external relations with which the term is associated. 
And it may at least be doubted whether this difficulty is not intensified 
if Incarnation is treated as the way in which the ‘ gulf’ between God as 
transcendent and God as immanent is bridged. Here is a real difficulty, 
for it is not immediately obvious ‘that there is any gulf to be bridged. 
Surely it is the transcendent God who is immanent? And if there were 
a gulf, how was it bridged prior to the Incarnation? If we start with 
Deism on the one hand, and with Pantheism on the other, then, in 
a truly Hegelian spirit, we- have to speak about a synthesis—and the 
whole discussion of Incarnation will continue to move on an a frioré 
plane. And the same tendency is evident throughout the book. ‘It is 
not primarily that Christ is divine because He is the purest and com- 
pletest revelation of God ... but He is divine and ¢herefore He is perfect 
God and perfect man’ (p. 253). This @ priori approach to the problem 
is for ever confronted with the question to which no answer can be 
found : How do you know a friori that Christ is divine? Against this 
whole method Ritschl raised his voice ; but Mr Davenport gives Ritscbl 
but four pages, and in them it cannot be said that he seriously comes to 
grips with the vital principle involved in Ritschl’s criticism. 

The question of the right approach, however, is fundamental, 
Mr Davenport does not seem to recognize it as a problem, with the 
result that one feels that his argument, couched in the language of 
traditional theology, does not do justice to religious experience. ‘ Tran- 
scendence’, ‘immanence’, and ‘incarnation’ all stand for something 
real and fundamental, but they are terms which belong to a pre-critical 
stage of Theology and which need careful definition if they are to be used 
without misunderstanding to-day. For religion has to do with a personal 
relation and theology cannot remain true to its task of interpreting 
religious experience unless its terms are adequate to the nature of 
personality. If we can determine a priori neither what God is in 
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Himself, nor what He should do to effect man’s salvation, we can only 
proceed from what He has done and is doing as He deals personally 
with His children. 

Mr Davenport has read widely. His book shews evidence of 
enormous labour, and since it states a position which no theologian can 
afford to neglect, however much he may disagree with it, it should 
be provocative of thought. 

M. McAra. 


Pascal, Pensées, by JACQUES CHEVALIER. Two vols. (Gabalda, Paris, 
1925.) 

THE Messieurs of Port-Royal were great men, and we owe them 
much ; most of all, the preservation of the precious fragments which they 
published in 1669-1670 under the title of Pensées de M. Pascal sur la 
religion et sur quelques autres sujets. But it is difficult to forget or 
forgive, or indeed to understand, the way in which they handled them. 
Doubtless the disorder of the papers—scraps often barely legible, or 
intelligible—was baffling, and their contents sometimes disconcerting 
and dangerous. The friends of the dead man may well have hesitated 
to give them to a world suspicious of any trace of Jansenism, and that 
they should have ventured to do so, even after the Peace of the 
Church, argues no small courage. One can also pardon their occasional 
doctoring of a dubious sentence and even their attempts, greatly daring, 
to polish Pascal’s French. But what is really. incomprehensible is that 
having had in their hands the thread which would lead them out of the 
labyrinth, they should have dropped it; that having had a glimpse of 
the draft of Pascal’s great defence of Christianity they should have dis- 
regarded it, and proceeded to construct an edifice which is imposing 
enough, but is not after Pascal’s plan. 

That plan had been disclosed to them in 1658, when he kept them 
spellbound through a long June afternoon while he unfolded his 
scheme for convincing the free-thinker of the essential reasonableness 
of the Christian religion. And the memory of that day had been fixed 
for them by one of their own company, Filleau de la Chaise, who, either 
at first hand or from material supplied by an eyewitness, had reduced 
the exposition to writing in a Discours sur les Pensées which, although 
sometimes obscured by his own reflexions, is coherent and can moreover 
be matched paragraph by paragraph from the fragments and notes left 
by Pascal at his death. The plan outlined at Port-Royal and preserved 
by Filleau de la Chaise, and in an abbreviated form by Pascal’s nephew, 
Et. Périer, is very possibly not the one which Pascal himself would have 
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finally adopted ; there is abundant evidence that his mind was not made 
up as to the definitive form and order of his undertaking. But the 
Discours certainly represents one stage of his intention, and more than 
one student of Pascal has recognized the incomparable value of the 
document as a guide to the Master’s mind. Yet no one before 
M. Chevalier has used it as the basis of an edition of the Thoughts, thus 
bringing order out of chaos. 

The task of selecting fragments to illustrate the Plan is exceedingly 
delicate, as any one who has made the experiment will readily allow, 
and probably no two experimenters would choose exactly alike. But 
M. Chevalier knows his Pensées so well, and has such a sensitive finger 
for Pascal’s pulse, that he would put up a very good defence if challenged 
on any detail. Speaking for myself, I should have preferred the 
Apology—and, n’en déplaise 4 M. Chevalier, there zs an apology, 
though neither Pascal nor his friends gave it the name, hidden in the 
fragments, kept separate from the miscellaneous reflexions on eloquence, 
criticism, &c., and from those which seem to be Pascal’s own heart- 
searchings rather than arguments for the conviction of the Aertin: the 
‘ Mysttre de Jésus’ for instance. And as a matter of fact M. Chevalier 
does relegate to an appendix pieces which plainly belong to the polemic 
against the Jesuits. No one will dispute his contention that an antho- 
logy of Pascal’s ‘cris de l’ame’ is impossible: ‘il faut les prendre tous ’. 
Certainly no unilinear arrangement can comprehend the wonderful 
sweep and movement of Pascal’s mind ; his thought resembles a musical 
score which must be read vertically as well as horizontally. But 
I believe the book would have gained in clarity and would have brought 
us closer to Pascal if the separable elements had been differentiated. 

I have only one other criticism to offer. Since this edition is founded 
on Filleau de la Chaise’s Déscours, it would have been immensely 
strengthened by the inclusion of that essay either in entirety or in 
asummary. It would not have swollen the volume beyond measure, 
and it would have been a great convenience. As it is, the reader must 
either turn to one of the early editions of the Pensées which include it, 
or to Victor Giraud’s recent reprint in the series of Chefs-dauvre 
inconnus. 

The depth and reality of M. Chevalier’s sympathy with his subject is 
shewn by the cad/idae suturae which he supplies between his sections, 
borrowed from Filleau de la Chaise, from the Port-Royalists, from other 
works of Pascal, and, when all these fail, from his own pen. And the 
marvel is that you can hardly tell where the seventeenth-century writers 
end and where the modern editor begins. In other words, M. 
Chevalier’s prose is not unworthy of Pascal, and there can be no higher 
praise. For example, ‘ Toute la conduite de homme est dictée par le 
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souci de la gloire, et il ne fait ordinairement le bien, comme il ne cherche 
le vrai, que pour qu’on en parle.’ That is the authentic Pascal touch. 
Among the few foot-notes of an admirable succinctness and sobriety 
which M. Chevalier allows himself, there is one in which, following an 
article by the Pére Lagrange in the Revue Bibligue for October 1906, he 
defends Pascal’s use of Messianic prophecy, usually belittled nowadays, 
as being, in method at least, in strict consonance with the best critical 
science. Pascal’s armour seems indeed to be proof against all attack. 
Time has no power to blunt his sword. Of it, especially as now 
furbished by M. Chevalier, the Christian apologist may surely say: 
‘There is none like that. Give it me’. . 


A. M. S. Boethi De Consolatione Philosophiae, by A. ForTESCUE and 
G. D. Smitu. (Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, London, 1925.) 


THE zeal of the late Dr Fortescue and the piety of his friend and 
colleague, Dr Smith, both of St Edmund’s College, Ware, have combined 
to produce a noble edition of what Gibbon called ‘a golden volume, 
not unworthy of the leisure of Plato or of Tully’. The Ausstattung is 
all that the eye can wish, and reflects infinite credit on the publishers 
and the Cambridge printers; and the matter is worthy of the form. 
A long introduction dealing win the life and religion of the author is 
supported by excursuses on ‘ Providence and Fate’ and the ‘ Perpetuity 
of the World’ (concerning both of which topics Boethius has been 
accused of paganism or heresy) ; ¢estimonia ancient and modern, in the 
good old style; a full bibliography (from which, however, I miss 
the fine French translation by L. Judicis de Mirandol, 1861); an index 
alagerianus (Dr Fortescue was a first-rate Dante scholar) ; an index did/i- 
cus ; indexes of authors and things. The text is a sound one, though 
it is matter for surprise that no reference is made to that prepared by 
Professor E. K. Rand for the Loeb series, which, without claiming to be 
definitive, is a marked improvement on Peiper and is largely founded on 
first-hand manuscript authority, We still await from August Engelbrecht 
the final critical edition. The notes, in Latin, as is fitting, are sensible 
and erudite, and sweep in most of the information needed by the 
student. There is one point which successive editors have shirked and 
on which Drs Fortescue and Smith are silent, viz. the accusation levelled 
against Boethius of magical practices. Will not some reader of the 
JouRNAL take this up? It should furnish material for an interesting 
Note. 

The question of Boethius’s faith, which so greatly exercised our fore- 
fathers, has been laid once and for all by the discovery of the fragment 
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of Cassiodorus (the so-called Axecdoton Holderi, published by Usener in 
1877) ascribing to Boethius a book on the Trinity, a book against 
Nestorius, ¢¢ guaedam capita dogmatica, which must surely include the 
once disputed De fide catholica. It is indeed the Tractate to which the 
term dogmatic best applies. 

There only remains the problem of the Conso/atio itself, which is 
notoriously deficient in explicit Christianity. The answer to this is an 
exceedingly simple one, which Dr Fortescue makes with good effect : 
Peruulgata erat iam apud antiquos Christianos doctrina philosophiam et 
religionem esse quidem inter se distincta, cum ex ratione humana illa, haec 
ex Verbo Dei sumeret principium, minime uero esse sibi contraria, p. xxix. 
Boethius had shewn his theological capacity in the tractates; the De 
Consolatione contains plain philosophy. He does not mix his orders. 
Dr Fortescue need hardly have had recourse to the suggestion that the 
absence of open Christian doctrine is due to the fact that Boethius was 
not in prison when he wrote his last work, but only in exile, and, though 
uncomfortable and removed from books and library, not under the 
shadow of the executioner’s club. To say this is to run counter to tra- 
dition, as expressed in the beautiful thirteenth-century drawing which 
serves as illustration to this work, to probability, to the evidence of the 
Anonymus Valesii, and to Boethius’s own words, ‘ Nunc quingentis fere 
passuum milibus procul, muti atque indefensi, ob stucium propensius in 
senatum morti proscriptioni damnamur’ i: pr. iv. I for one shall 
continue to believe that the De Consolatione Philosophiae stands with 
the Epistles of the Captivity, Ralegh’s History of the World, and 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,as one of the great prison- books ofall time. 


H. F. Stewart. 


Nestorius: The Bazaar of Heracleides, newly translated from the Syriac 
and edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by G. R. 
Driver and LronarRD Hopcson. (Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1925.) 


‘THE present volume is the result of collaboration between two 
colleagues, the one a student of the Semitic languages, the other of 
Christian doctrine. After the former had prepared an English transla- 
tion of the whole work, the manuscript was handed over to the latter, 
who read it carefully through ; the difficulties were then jointly dis- 
cussed. The Editors hope that by this means they are able to offer 
a reliable rendering of the original text. . .. They desire to acknowledge 
their indebtedness to MM. Bedjan and Nau, the editors of the Syriac 
text and of the French translation respectively, their own reliance on 
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whom is evident on every page of the translation and in almost every 
note ; indeed, if they had not already covered the ground, it is unlikely 
that the present work would ever have been accomplished ’ (Preface). 

Theologians will welcome this first complete translation into English 
of the Apology of Nestorius. 

The Introduction opens with a short account of the recovery of the 
work and of the imperfect MS in which it exists (or did exist until Turkey 
came into the War) and the modern copies taken from it. Then there 
is a section on the ‘ Value of the Syriac Translation’: this is tested in 
part by means of the quotations which the work contains from Greek 
documents of which we have the text (mainly the Acts of the two 
Synods of Ephesus, 431 and 449). A certain number of blunders are 
pointed out, but the verdict is that on the whole the translation may be 
‘accounted good of its kind’ (p. xvi). Pp. xvii-xxix contain a very 
useful summary of the course of events from 428 to 451, compiled from 
Dr Kidd’s History of the Church to A.p. 461, with references to the 
pages of the translation on which this or that incident is alluded to. 
There follows (pp. xxix-xxxv) a short discussion of ‘The Argument of 
The Bazaar’. There are four Appendices: I a translation of the 
Syriac fragments of Nestorius edited by Loofs (/Vestoriana, pp. 365- 
388); II Critical Notes; III a note on the meaning of the word 
mpoowrov ; and IV a reprint from the /.7.S. (xix no. 73) of Mr 
Hodgson’s article ‘The Metaphysic of Nestorius’. A valuable feature 
of the edition is that it provides in the foot-notes (after Nau) the Greek 
text of quotations made by the author. But clearly the essential part 
of the volume is the English translation, and to this attention may 
here be confined. 

The translation may be looked at in two ways: as a presentation of 
Nestorius’s teaching in this work, and as a piece of Syriac scholarship. 
From the first point of view, it may be said that the reader who has 
made -a study of this volume will bein possession, to an adequate 
degree, of Nestorius’s arguments and of the position taken up by him 
at the time when he wrote his Apology. From the linguistic point of 
view, this version bears upon it evident marks of care and ability ; yet 
I do not think that it can be accepted as final, or even sufficient. The 
book is not an easy one to translate ; there are many obscure passages, 
and the text is in a very indifferent state of preservation. Nevertheless 
there are many places in which the translator has not succeeded in 
doing the best that could be done with it. Examples will be given 
presently. 

On p. xvi the Editors explain the method and aim of their transla- 
tion: ‘mindful of the fact that they are translating into a third 
language a translation. . . of a lost work, whose meaning depends 
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solely on the precise value assigned to a number of technical terms, 
[they ] have frequently sacrificed the English to an endeavour to render 
faithfully the Syriac version, keeping as far as possible the same English 
word for the corresponding Syriac even at the cost of a certain harsh- 
ness or awkwardness in many passages ; for they have regarded it as 
their aim not so much to present the reader with their view of what 
Nestorius said as to enable him to form his own opinion from a careful 
and accurate version of the Syriac text.’ 

I am not sure that these last words do not contain an element of 
paradox. The version will be ‘accurate’ only in so far as it represents 
a right understanding of the text on the part of the translator: and he 
can do no better than present the reader with his own view of what 
Nestorius said, as reported by the Syriac translator. Again, it is 
somewhat of an over-statement to say that the meaning of the docu- 
ment ‘depends solely on the precise value assigned to a number of 
technical terms’. Of technical terms in the strict sense the work 
contains hardly more than half a dozen, and there is no great difficulty 
in finding their Greek originals, which is all that it is necessary to do. 
The real difficulty lies not so much in the vocabulary, which is small, 
as in the crabbed translation-Syriac and the often uncertain condition 
of the text. There is one theological term, however, which the 
Editors translate as if they had not discovered its Greek equivalent : 
démitha (‘ likeness’, ‘ similitude ’, ‘form ’) is the word for popdy in Phil. 
ii 6, 7, and in the present work it undoubtedly renders popdy when it 
has reference to the divine and human natures in Christ. That is made 
clear by the frequent recurrence of the expressions ‘the démitha of 
God’, ‘the démitha of a servant’. The Editors everywhere render by 
‘likeness ’, though that is hardly a translation of poppy; ‘form’, as in 
the English versions of the N.T., would have been better. Pp. 182- 
183 will shew the importance of this term for an understanding of 
Nestorius’s conception of the évwors. 

As regards the manner in which the translation is presented, the 
Editors confess that they have made considerable sacrifices of the 
English in the interests of accuracy and uniformity. They do not use 
the word ‘ literal’, but there are many indications that literalness also 
has been aimed at. The reader will not be slow to appreciate what is 
meant by ‘a certain harshness or awkwardness in many passages’, but 
I am not sure that he will always feel himself the gainer by it. What, 
for instance, will he understand by ‘ But it exists not for thee to read’ 
(p. 150), which is only a Syriac way of saying ‘But thou canst not 
read’? or what by ‘the weight of the burden of the Council ’ (p. 123: 
Tiv anovdiy ris dyias cvvodov Gk.), and ‘ the weight of the burden was 
upon me to set him correct’ (p. 140: airdv éonoddaca diopPicarGa 
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Gk,)? The Syriac in reality is quite a fair rendering of the Greek, 
and would be translated accurately, if not literally, ‘the diligence of 
the Council’, and ‘I was at pains to set him right’. Every language 
has idioms which cannot be reproduced literally in translation. 

Besides the ungainliness of the English, there are one or two other 
matters to-be noticed in regard to the outward form of the version. 
The punctuation is somewhat sparse, whereas it might have been made 
the means of giving the reader a good deal of help. The use of 
capitals with pronouns, in the cases customary outside the Bible (He, 
Him, and sometimes It), would in some passages have helped to keep 
the meaning clearer. Then there is the manner in which brackets are 
employed. Square brackets distinguish words which are not repre- 
sented in the Syriac ; but the range of their use extends considerably 
beyond the point of supplying words necessary to the English or fairly 
implied by the context: sometimes they enclose the mere copula; 
sometimes they introduce words which would involve an emendation 
of the Syriac text, but without the emendation being suggested ; some- 
times the additional words merely help the translator over a difficulty, 
and occasionally one of his own making. 

To come now to the translation itself. I have read through with the 
Syriac text perhaps half of it in different parts of the book ; and I have 
found few pages that do not contain renderings which, in my judge- 
ment, are more or less seriously faulty. It is not possible to give here 
more than a few examples. I shall first quote the Editors’ version and 
then give my own interpretation. I begin with a passage which 
presents by no means an extreme case, but which is typical in several 
respects of what is to be found throughout the book. 

Sophronius, the friendly objector, has just been speaking of the 
waters of the Nile turned to blood. After the change, he says, the 
water was still water to the Hebrews, but blood to the Egyptians. 
And he appears to conclude that the original owsta of water, though 
changed to blood, still subsisted: it was in fact both ousias, blood and 
water, at the same time. Nestorius answers thus, according to the 
transiation : 

P. 18 (§ 22). ‘There were then two ousias ; for the water which was 
taken by the Hebrews was blood and water and that which was taken 
by the Egyptians was both in the same way. But if the former was 
only water and the latter only blood, then they were afterwards 
changed ; for when they were taken, those which were taken were 
changed and further were something else, namely that which they 
became. How then is it not seen that that which it became by nature 
is by all means that which it has become and nothing else ?’ 

The reader will see from the last sentence the conclusion to which 
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Nestorius has been working ; but he will hardly see how the premisses 
lead to it. I translate as literally as possible, adding notes in 
justification : 

‘For shen’ there would de? the two ousias, when * those waters which 
were taken up by the Hebrews were blood and water, or * those which 
were taken up by the Egyptians were both in like manner. But if 
those were water only and these only blood, amd* they were afterwards 
changed*—for when they were taken up* those which were taken up* 
were changed**, and they were (0) more’ anything else excepf* that 
which they became* : how then do not ¢he same things * (neut.) appear 
in these things® (sc. in the Christological discussion), (namely,) shat 
he who becomes” (something) by nature is by all means that which 
(neut.) he has become by nature '*, and not anything else?’ 

1 The ‘then’ is temporal (gees), though it here supposes the 
fulfilment of certain conditions. The Editors appear to treat it as 
equivalent to otv, S.20. 2 ‘would be’ (ude ¢.d): the participle 
with Joo indicates that the clause is conditional. 3 ‘when’ (49), 
answering to ‘then’ before, is here equivalent to ‘if’. Edd, render by 
‘for’. 4 ‘or’(o/): introducing an alternative supposition. 5 ‘and’, 
not ‘ then’ (Edd.): the apodosis is not yet reached. 6 ‘those ... 
changed’ is probably equivalent to ‘ what they were when taken up 
was changed’. 7 Reading sol Io for sole: the negative is 
certainly to be restored, as is shewn not only by the following ‘ except ’ 
but also by the parallel in the concluding words (‘and not anything 
else’). 8 ‘except’ (, ¢)?, = nisi): ‘namely’ (Edd.) is quite impos- 
sible. 9 qo o> evo, not represented by Edd. TO ge dso> not 


translated by Edd. tr Joa soy (present): there can be no 
reference here to the water, since ‘water’ is plur. 12 ‘by nature’ (2°), 
overlooked by Edd. * The verbs marked with an asterisk are in 


tense equivalent to our imperfect, and indicate continuous or repeated 
actions. 


I now throw together a number of examples with only a word of 
comment here and there. 

P. 11 ‘ For as water, which cannot be broken because it is frozen, 
can in truth be broken.’ Render : ‘ For as water which is not-subject- 
to-breaking, when it is frozen may truly be broken’. P, 12 ‘ Has it 
then been revealed to thee wherein they are imagined [to be] the 
same ...?’ Render: ‘So then it has been made clear to thee 
wherein they hold the same opinions.’, P. 13 ‘for you seem like 
to me to be fully convinced of what they say.’ Render: ‘for you 
seem to me to be very well acquainted with what they say.’ P. 14 
* He is not able to wish not to be what he is, but only to be that which 
he is not.’ Rerider: ‘He does not wish not to be what He is, but 
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to decome that which He was not.’ P. zo (heading to § 27) ‘ Con- 
cerning what has been said about the Incarnation, in that he appeared 
in human nature.’ Render: ‘ That for this reason incarnation »is 
predicated of Him, that He appeared in human nature.’ P. 37 “By 
whom then are these united in nature? It is evident that that which 
has been united has been so [united] by the creator of the nature.’ 
Render: ‘By whom then are these united in nature? Evidently 
galya = Sndover:) by the creator of that nature which has come into 
being.’ P. 40 ‘ For indeed he exalted himself’ Render: ‘For 
He has removed it from Himself’ (se. His being iva 6c6, Phil. ii 6). 
P. go ‘ Though he is their own king, [and king] of the administrators 
and of their lords.’ Render : ‘Though he is king of the institutions 
themselves and lord of them.’ P. 93 ‘and to tell men what and 
what sort of thoughts they have concerning the Son.’ Render : ‘and 
to say to men who hold any sort of opinion whatsoever concerning the 
Son’ (i. e. no matter what opinion they hold). P. 99 ‘ But make use 
of that against which there is no accusation in the Gospel.’ Render: 
‘But make use of the blameless (expression) of the Gospel.’ It is 
probably necessary to supply Sho lias. P. 134 ‘or to deprive me 
after I had been questioned.’ Render: ‘or to deprive (depose) me as 
one who had declined (to attend: sc. the Synod).’ Bedjan has pointed 
the verb wrongly ; it should be as p. 135, 1. 6. P. 143 ‘but thou 
[actest] in the reverse way, because thou wishest that in the two 
natures God the Word should be the frosépon of the union. Thou 
allowest these things | to pass] as superfluous and thou makest a begin- 
ning after them, as they do.’ Render: ‘but thou on the contrary, 
because thou wishest that God the Word should be the person of the 
union in both. natures, neglectest these things as superfluous and 
omittest (lit. ‘ passest over’, practermittis) to make a beginning from 
them.’ It is absolutely necessary to. read sao for .aso, which is 
probably only a misprint: the text is lit. ‘and makest to make a begin- 


ning from them ’. P. 154 ‘Why dost thou wish that there should 
be an Ayfostatic union?’ Render: ‘ What wouldst thou have a hypo- 
static union to be?’ P. 163 ‘ And because also the prosdépon of the 


one is the other’s and that of the other the one’s, and the one [comes] 
from the other and the other from the one, the will belongs to each 
one of them. When he speaks as from his own frosépon, [he does so] 
by one frosépon which appertains to the union of the natures and not 
to one Aypostasis or [one] nature.’ Render, keeping the order of the 
text: ‘And they have a mutual (J?_09) will, since also the person of 
this is (the person) of that, and (the person) of that (the person) of 
this. From that this speaks, and from this that, as from its own 
person, in the one person which is (that) of a union of natures, not (of 
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a union) into one hypostasis or nature.’ There is no ambiguity about 
this text, and it is difficult to see how the Editors can have got into 
trouble with it. P. rgo ‘for it is the one in nature and the other ir 
the union.’ Render: ‘for He is other by nature, and other in the 
union.’ P. ror ‘that it is said that, when it was born, there was 
born of the Virgin Mary a man, the Son of God.’ Render: ‘that 
when the man was born, the Son of God himself is said to have been 
born of the Virgin Mary.’ Ibid. ‘ For there is this agreement con- 
cerning the two natures, that in fact {the word] “Son” is indicative of 
two natures, indicating Christ and also Lord.’ Render: ‘For this 
agreement is one as to (lit. ‘of’) two natures; for ‘‘Son” and 
“Christ” and “Lord” are (lit. ‘is’) indicative of the two natures.’ 
P. 231 ‘ What then makest thou of the things of the prosépon of the 
ousia and of the nature?’ Render: ‘Why (tsa\) then dost thou 
make the things of the person those of the owsia and of the nature?’ 
P. 317 ‘Thou sayest again something else to the contrary, that after 
the union [there is] one nature, because the distinction of the two, 
both of them his own, has already been abolished for him. Therein 
it is not [possible] for him to come to terms with the Easterns. Thou 
sayest however that there is even no indication of the distinction 
between the two, not, [that is], the distinction of the union but [that] 
for the diversity of the ousias.’ Render, keeping the order of the text : 
‘Thou sayest again something to the contrary: “ After the union, one 
nature; since the distinction of two (natures) has now been taken 
away” (wera 82 Tiv &wow, as dvypynpéevns Hoy Tis cis So dvatopys, piav 
... vow: cf. p. 303 n.). Both of these (sayings) are his (i. e. Cyril’s). 
By this (the latter) he cannot come to terms with the Easterns. 
Nevertheless thou dost say that “two” is [not] indicative of a “ dis- 
tinction”: but “ distinction” does not pertain to union (or ‘unity ’) 
but belongs to diversity of ouvsias.’ ‘The Greek shews that the negative 
should be removed; Nestorius is referring to the words rijs «is dvo 
dvaropys : by that expression, he argues, Cyril concedes a distinction— 
he has already been hammering at Cyril’s employment of dvo. 

I have been obliged to select for the most part short passages and 
such as present no particular difficulty. It would take an undue 
amount of space to enter into discussions of long and difficult texts in 
which I should differ from the Editors. There are many such passages, 
as to which it must be enough to offer a general criticism. It is this, 
that the translator has hardly shewn sufficient appreciation of the 
difficulties of the text, or given the reader sufficient warning of them. 
There are few textual foot-notes, and most of these refer to the (com- . 
paratively few and ‘mostly slight) emendations adopted or noticed in 
Appendix II. Most of the latter, again, are derived from Bedjan and 
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Nau: the translator has hardly ventured into the field of textual 
criticism at all. The translation usually goes forward through thick 
and thin with only such indication of difficulty.as is provided by the 
brackets in the text. Yet it needs almost a perpetual critical com- 
mentary. As already observed, the text is not in a good state, and 
there is a great deal more to be done for it in the way of emendation 
than has been attempted in the Critical Notes in Appendix II. We 
have met already with a few examples of necessary corrections which 
have not been made. I add here a selection of further suggestions 
from a list of over a hundred compiled in going through about half 
of the text. The references given are to the pages and lines of 
Bedjan. 

13" read n> >, ‘by His (own) will’, for os.a>, ‘by His nature’, 
which is contrary to the whole argument. 38” for prog certainly read 
edjl/ (see the corresponding noun in Il. 9, 10). 38" read hassae 
for lanas9: ‘the ousia of man’ for ‘ the ousia that is in nature’. 39° 
read Wyase for Wooo (cf. 1. 1): the latter word cannot mean 
a ‘mock’ (Edd.). 39° for o»@ Sma : Kulaaso probably read 
On Admnes7O 2 wor buaeaso: ‘is possible; and that He should change it’: 
answered by ‘is mof possible’ in 1. 8. The adv. in the text means 
negligenter, not ‘ easily’ (Edd.), and can hardly be right in the context. 
41° lasookce, ‘eternal’, is meaningless here; we expect hwikw, 
‘thinkable’ (cf. 1. 7). 45°° after JLJsay a verb is required, probably 
eras: ‘they make unclean’. —47"* for hye probably read hwo: 
‘and renewed ws in immortality ’. 50** the text is out of order: 
The omission of |aa.? would make a grammatical rendering possible ; 
but probably a verb has fallen out: perhaps restore Naso? luas/ (‘as it 
receives’). Edd. have tried to make sense by deserting the Syriac 
order and translating Jua./ by ‘such as’, which is not possible. 52" 
JLoo/, ‘divinity’, seems quite inappropriate. The text runs: ‘he is 
not a man who has nothing of man’s, neither soul nor body nor 
divinity” Edd. again desert the order and render: ‘nor consequently 
is he—neither soul, nor body, nor divinity—a man who has nothing 
of a man.’ We might read ‘but’ for ‘nor’ (I) for Jo), but more 
probably ‘divinity’ should be ‘reason’ (J&\Ss0 or JleX co; or 
perhaps [s.x, as at 135"). 87% I suggest follso, ‘angel’, for 
laSso ‘king’: God in the first man was ‘maker of all, lawgiver 
without an angel, glory ’, &c. (compare Gal. iii 19, which may well 
be in mind). 98" read \aos@hs: ‘be redeemed’ by Him; not 
‘part from him’, sc. the devil. This gives a better sense and avoids 
an awkward change of subject. 110" read fusesasy, as in 
lL. 13. 136" probably read ¢ paso, ‘and make’ void’, for 

©: ‘and they deceive the fullness of God the Word’ is not 
sense, and ‘misrepresent’ (Edd.) for ‘deceive’ is hardly legitimate 
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and not very intelligible. 141" after JLMu/ a whole clause has fallen 
out: see the Greek in the foot-note. The construction shews that the 
words originally stood in the Syriac. 144” probably supply Jol? at 
the beginning of the line. Also for gs» read 409: ‘because when 
I said that “Son” and “Christ” and “Lord” indicate two natures, 
yet I said that the Son is God and man.’ 217" I would suggest 
lsarea> forhsaa>s. 237" probably point six yo, ‘and impassable’ 
(? = drapaBaros). 237" probably read anolf,>, ‘ since they have 
been so constituted’, for atoli,>, ‘since they have been so styled’, 
which gives no tolerable sense. 258° read \oheas for \ohaa: 
‘and thereby you have dound (or put restraint upon) the orthodox, so 
that they may easily be overthrown by the heretics, having no (argu- 
ments) that they may rightly use against them’; not: ‘and thereby 
you have ¢hought that the orthodox were easily deceived by the heretics 
[into supposing] that they have none of those things whereof they 
ought to make use against them’ (Edd.). 382" read Jza, ‘I acquit’, 
for kas, ‘I blame’. Dalmatius acquits the Emperor of all responsi- 
bility and takes it upon himself. 507 read Kaoswhly. 

These examples must suffice: there is a whole class of smaller 
errors which I have not touched, but which often have a considerable 
effect upon the sense. 

To return to the translation. In a few cases forms have not been 
rightly identified. Thus on p. 72 wxaes, ‘blinded’, is connected 
with |sae, ‘drug’, and translated ‘envenomed’. On p. 266 the 
privative compound J,>> }Iy, ‘ unwonted ’, is connected with -s», ‘to 
be distant’, and rendered ‘at no great distance’, On p. 276 obboe, 
‘eagerly desirous’, is twice rendered ‘submit unto’ (as if from oop). 
On pp. 13, 15, 106, the imperative ss0/, ‘say’, is translated ‘I say’. 
On pp. 273-274 ‘that I should be judged and condemned as those who 
withstand God and usurp for themselves the (functions) of the priests ’, 
is rendered ‘so that he has been judged’, &c. The Emperor is 
speaking of himself, not of Nestorius. On p. 19 the imperative Jas, 
‘pause’, is rendered ‘it remains’. The force of the Syriac tenses is 
not always grasped. The meaning of certain words is missed: thus 
the participle a&»x is constantly rendered ‘persuaded of’ or ‘con- 
vinced of’, whereas it means ‘aware of’, ‘acquainted with’. On 
p. 66 ‘hope of the kingdom’ should be ‘ gosfe/ of the kingdom : 
a rather unexpected confusion of ‘Jhzae with Jae. The adverb 
“na, ‘henceforth’, ‘thenceforth’, appears to be treated as if only 
a variant form of s.oe (= ody), being almost always rendered ‘then’ 
or ‘therefore’; also a good many other adverbs or prepositions are 
sometimes treated rather loosely. The (mostly untranslatable) dativus 
ethicus, especially common after verbs of motion and passives, seems 
not to be recognized, being usually referred to an antecedent other 
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than the subject of the verb which it follows: examples occur on 
pp. 30 (third line from the end) ‘changed by him’ ; 53 1. 10 ‘appeared 
unto him’; 192 1. 13 ‘found by him’ (merely cipioxerac Gk.); 
317 1. g ‘abolished for him’ ; 378 1. r2 ‘and is not heard by him’. 

In a considerable number of places (about twenty that I have 
noticed) words, or even clauses, have been overlooked, sometimes with 
disturbance of the translation in the neighbourhood: see especially 
p. 142, l. 5 ff, where after ‘fathers’ the words ‘and who has restored 
the things which he (#//e) has removed’ should be read ; and the next 
words should be ‘and permits him not to steal aught therefrom : this 
man, who...? or I, who... ?’ 

Having now drawn attention to what seem to me the defects of the 
translation, let me say again that I do not think they are such as to 
interfere vitally with its value as a presentation of Nestorius’s teaching. 
I would repeat also that the book is a difficult one to translate, as 
I have reason to know; for here, in fairness to the present trans- 
lator, I must make a confession. 

In the summer of 1906 or 1907 Dr Bethune-Baker put into my 
hands a copy of the Bazaar with a request that I would look through 
it and give him some idea of its contents. In the months that followed 
I made a rapid, and in parts tentative, translation of a good part of it. 
Dr Bethune-Baker then asked me to allow him to quote some passages 
from this version in an essay on WVestorius and his Teaching which he 
had in view. I readily consented, but asked him to withhold my name 
for the reasons stated in his Preface, p. xv. The translation was made 
without any idea of publication, and I attempted no more than to 
render the sense into readable English. The portions extracted were 
revised to the best of my ability during their passage through the press ; 
but looking over them now, with a wider experience of different types 
of Syriac, I can see that they are by no means faultless. The mistakes, 
however, are not on such a scale as to interfere with the reader’s 
understanding of Nestorius’s meaning as conveyed by the Syriac 
version. Some of them are not really mine, but due to errors in the 
copy employed—that called C (Cambridge) by Bedjan in his edition of 
1910. A number of words appear which are not represented in the 
Syriac: most of these were originally in brackets, but in order to avoid 
distracting the reader it was felt desirable to remove the brackets 
wherever the additional words seemed necessary to the English or 
justifiable as an explanation of sense. A few emendations may have 
been tacitly adopted. Some of my mistakes have been put right in 
the new translation, but in a number of places where the Editors have 
taken a different view of the sense they have not been successful in 
rendering the Syriac. 


R. H. Conno.ty. 
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Hezekiel: der Dichter und das Buch, von Gustav H6.scHER. (A. 
Toépelmann, Giessen, 1924.) 


THE writer of this powerful treatise aims at a revolution. Herrmann’s 
Commentary (1924), noticed last year in this JouRNAL, carried the 
higher criticism of Ezekiel a stage further than had been reached 
before ; but Hélscher would have us go far beyond Herrmann. He 
believes that the prevailing conception of the Prophet and of the Book 
is fundamentally wrong. He will have no compromise: the line must 
be drawn firmly between the Prophet and the Redactor, the real author 
of the Book. According to. Hélscher, Ezekiel, in Babylon among the 
exiles of 597 B.C., saw two visions ; the first induced him to proclaim 
the final siege of Jerusalem ; the second revealed the idolatry going on 
in the temple, and roused him to hurl threats against the city and her 
two allies, Tyre and Egypt. Ezekiel is the prophet of doom and of 
nothing else. His brief oracles, sixteen in number, are invariably cast 
into the form of poetry; they can be distinguished at a glance by 
their intense emotion, their use of allegory, and their corrupt text. In 
passing it may be observed that the Book of Ezekiel contains 1,273 
verses: of these Hélscher assigns some 170 to the prophet himself. 

Generations later, probably just before the time of Nehemiah, 
a Redactor, who disguises himself in the mantle of Ezekiel to secure 
a hearing, composed the Book, pretty much as we have it, chronology 
and all. He incorporated the older prophet’s oracles of doom, but 
balanced them by promises of restoration; and since the former had 
been signally fulfilled by the overthrow of Jerusalem in 586 B.C., so, it 
was hoped, the latter would be realized in due season. 

‘The Book of Ezekiel, therefore, like the other prophetic books, is 
to be regarded as an anthology of original utterances, collected long 
after the prophet’s day, and expanded freely by a later hand. Ezekiel 
himself becomes a very different person from the visionary mystic we 
have imagined, who combined a prophet’s inspiration with a priestly 
care for worship and order ; he was in no sense ‘ the father of Judaism’; 
but in temperament a man like Jeremiah, and only remarkable for 
a few nervous and incisive lyrics. The current opinion, that the 
legislation of chs. xl—xlviii furnishes the clue to the date and sequence 
of the later codes of the Pentateuch, must be abandoned; there need 
be no more discussion of the relation between Ezekiel and the Law of 
Holiness (Lev. xvii-xxvi), for the Redactor, not the prophet, was 
responsible in the main for chs. xl-xlviii, and the Redactor lived not 
long after the publication of Deuteronomy (which Hélscher brings 
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down to a date c. 450 B.c.); he belonged to the same period and the 
same school as H, and naturally wrote in the same language. He was 
in fact a Zadokite priest of Jerusalem, and his book a ‘ Kampfschrift’ 
or a ‘ Programmschrift’ of the Zadokite party ; the secret is let out in 
ch. xliv 15 f. 

At times Hélscher almost convinces us. His theory does account 
for the contrast between the fine passages and the dull ones, the 
poems which flash like jewels and the monotonous prose of their 
setting. Moreover, if our conscience allows us to put down the 
longueurs of Ezekiel to a late Redactor, it is equally satisfactory to be 
relieved at once of the troublesome questions raised by the legislation 
of chs. xl-xlviii when compared with D and H and P. There is 
really no alternative to Hélscher’s view but to suppose that Ezekiel 
was his own redactor, if we may say so. The majority of modern 
scholars hold that the prophet himself collected his earlier utterances, 
arranged the work of his lifetime in chronological order, and, in a 
reflective as distinct from an ecstatic mood, himself developed the two- 
fold message of doom and restoration which he wished to be preserved 
in writing. Every one admits, of course, that glosses and variants and 
the usual accidents of transmission have injured the original form of 
the text; particularly in chs. xl-xlviii later hands have inserted com- 
peting regulations and rival projects of reform. On such lines as these 
the Book is now usually interpreted, and with tolerable success. 

But no one who has worked at Ezekiel can feel satisfied that all the 
problems have been solved. Let us keep an open mind; let us also 
look where we are going. And there is a good deal which makes us 
hesitate before we surrender to Hdélscher’s argument. For one thing, 
he applies his logic with a rigour which seems hardly fair to the text. 
Can any ancient piece of literature stand such treatment? He gives 
us the uncomfortable feeling that, having convinced himself of a certain 
theory, he is forcing the text to support it. Then, again, the Redactor, 
who is supposed to have written the Book, must have been a person 
very unlike the compiler or pedestrian editor whom we meet with else- 
where: for he invented the vision of ‘the chariot’ ini 5-27 (mere 
midrash, according to Hdlscher), the striking symbolic acts in iv 3-7, 
Vv 3-4, xii 3-12, xxiv 18-24, xxxvii 16-20, the vision of the dry bones 
in ch. xxxvii, the exquisite image of the waters from the sanctuary in 
ch. xlvii, These are not the kind of things which we associate with 
the annotators who filled out ancient texts ; they are not copied from 
any previous models ; they bear the stamp of originality. Let us drop, 
however, the misleading name, and call the Redactor an Anonymous 
Prophet ; but even then we can find nothing like this. The Second 
and Third Isaiah and the Second Zechariah shew that the practice 
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was to attach anonymous prophecies entire to other books, not to build 
up a long book on a few fragments of earlier oracles. Ezekiel may be 
an exception : in that case it stands alone. 

But the chief objection to Hélscher’s theory is that it empties the 
greater part of the Book of all serious meaning.’ Again and again the 
language of the Redactor is described as ‘ vaticinium post eventum’, 
‘no genuine prophecy, but literary rhetoric’, ‘literary fiction’ (e.g. 
pp. 64, 66, 118). The polemic against the idolatries practised in 
Jerusalem and on the high places up and down the country, the threats 
of punishment and dispersion, are intelligible on the lips of Ezekiel, 
but, so far as we know, they would be out of date 150 years later in 
the days of the Second Temple. We are asked to believe that the 
Redactor transported himself back into the time of Ezekiel, and im- 
personated the prophet and invented his history and actions—a feat of 
the imagination which is quite incredible. The Redactor’s real self is 
supposed to come out in his promises of a restoration to be preceded 
by a judgement which will rid the land of idolatry and heathen 
blasphemy ; and he contrived to gain a hearing for his opinions in 
a way which strikes us as wholly artificial (pp. 40-42). ‘Taking the 
view he does, Hélscher naturally has nothing but contempt for the 
pretences of the Redactor, his rhetoric, his tasteless imagery, his 
grotesque symbolism. 

Great stress is laid upon the argument from language. No doubt 
the chapters assigned to the Redactor bear the mark of a single hand, 
as Hélscher rightly maintains, and they exhibit a certain number of 
forms and idioms which are characteristic of the later literature ; but it 
may be questioned whether the language in itself compels us to date 
these chapters in the fifth century ; they may just as well be assigned 
to the sixth. The prose of Ezekiel is distinguished, not so much by 
any strong peculiarities of language as by its conventionality, its lack of 
edge and colour. It is continually sounding the same note ; though, 
as the Greek Version proves, many of the redundances and repetitions 
are due to the mistakes of copyists or the marginal notes of readers. 

In his analysis of the chapters one by one, Hélscher has a great deal 
to say that is valuable and acute. His argument gathers persuasive- 
ness, and every future student of Ezekiel will have to reckon with it. 


. At the same time one hesitates to accept the consequences; the 


ruthless logic arouses misgiving ; and one is left doubting whether the 
Book of Ezekiel, save for a few poems more passionate than religious, 
has any value at all, either as prophecy or as literature. 

G. A. Cooke. 
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Ecclesiastes and the Early Greek Wisdom Literature, by HARRY RANSTON, 
M.A., Litt.D. (London, The Epworth Press, 1925.) 


TuIs is an interesting book of 154 pages by an author who has 
something new to say about Ecclesiastes. He calls attention to the 
varying answers given by scholars to the question, Are there traces 
in Ecclesiastes of the influence of Greek thought? He holds that 
the discussion has been conducted on the wrong basis. He maintains 
that the ‘abstract philosophers . . . the Stoics, Epicureans &c.’ as 
such have not exercised any influence on the book, but he proposes 
to examine the practical gnomic philosophy of the ordinary (Greek 
speaking) man, to see if this philosophy can be shewn to have influenced 
Koheleth. 

So Dr Ranston turns in the first place to the gnomic hexameters 
of Theognis (civc. 520 B.c.) and devotes 50 pages of discussion to them. 
Theognis was, our author reminds us, for the Greeks the moralist par 
excellence. Dr Ranston finds many parallels with Ecclesiastes. Theognis 
claims ‘signal knowledge of wisdom’: so also Koheleth (i 16; ii 15; 
xii 9). The wise man must not grudge to impart wisdom: so again 
Koheleth (xii 9, 10). 

‘We know nothing’, says Theognis, ‘The Gods accomplish all things 
according to their own mind.’ ‘God’, says Koheleth, ‘ has put ignorance 
in man’s heart’ (acc. to one interpretation of iii 11). ‘ How, Son of 
Kronos’, asks Theognis, ‘dost thou think fit to deal out the same 
portion to wicked and to just?’ ‘There is one event’, writes Koheleth, 
‘to the righteous and to the wicked’ (ix 2). 

’ Eccl. v 8 is translated by Dr Ranston, ‘ If thou seest the oppression 
of the poor, . . . marvel not . . . for high one above high one is watching 
and the Most High (n°N3a) above them.’ Theognis (199 ff.) says that 
Wickedness may seem to prosper, but ‘in the end there is ill, for the 
mind of the Gods is wont to be superior’ (émepéxewv, ‘to excel others’). 

Further, Dr Ranston collects a good many parallels to Ecclesiastes 
from Hesiod, Xenophanes, and Solon (the gnomic verses). The work 
was worth doing, but a doubt remains in the reader’s mind whether 
such proverbial wisdom be not the general property of mankind: Greek 
and Hebrew may have arrived at it independently. A further doubt 
(which Dr Ranston himself takes account of) arises from the uncertainty 
of the meaning of many passages of Koheleth. - A glance at the margin 
of R.V. places this uncertainty vividly before the reader. Koheleth the 
wise man was aware that brevity is the soul of wit, but his brevity is not 
seldom too brief. 
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As Dr M°Neile’s valuable book has been in my hands constantly in 
writing this notice, I may be allowed to add a criticism on one of his 
views. On vii 1 he writes, ‘v. ra has no kind of relevancy to the 
context ’. 

Literally rendered the verse runs : 


‘A name is better than good oil, 
And the day of death than the day of birth.’ 


In the first clause the sense has been sacrificed to the sound, 
Tov shém misshemen tov. 


What is left to a man when he dies? Only ‘a name’ of what 
he once was, according to Koheleth. The name—the bare name— 
answers in the parallelism to the day of death. Again the ‘good oil’ 
with which the newborn infant was washed (Ezek. xvi 9) corresponds 
to ‘the day of birth’; indeed the phrase might be rendered, ‘glad 
oil’ ; cp. yom tov, ‘ glad day’ or ‘feast’ in later Hebrew. The brevity 
of the first clause is responsible for any doubt about its meaning. There 
is no ‘Precious ointment’ in the passage, and no ‘good name’. The 
‘name’ is the record, good or bad, whichever it be. The whole verse 
might be paraphrased thus: ‘An epitaph is better than swaddling 
clothes, And the day of death than the day of birth.’ 


Micah, Obadiah, Joel, and Jonah, with Introduction and Notes by 
G. W. Wang, D.D. (Methuen, 1925.) 


Tuis book belongs to the well-known series of Westminster Commen- 
taries, whose primary object is ‘to interpret the meaning of each book 
of the Bible in the light of modern knowledge to English readers’. 
Dr Wade is learned, lucid, and generally abreast of the times in his 
comments, and the volume is a valuable contribution to the series. 
He is cautiously sensible in his treatment of Hebrew forms of 
poetry as used by the prophets. Passages of poetical structure, he 
says, ‘are distinguished either by parallelism of thought, or by a series 
of uniform (or nearly uniform) rhythmic beats [sc ge] or by both 
these features together. Their writers, like other poets, subjected 


themselves to rules, though perhaps not very exigent rules ... Their 
words through being uttered in rhythmical cadence, not only gained 
in force or sublimity but were more easily remembered, . . . it 


will be recalled that the utterances of the Greek oracles were generally 
couched in hexameters’ (pp. cxl, cxli). 
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Some particulars should be reconsidered before a new edition is 
demanded. ‘ David’s capture of Jerusalem from the Jebusites ’ (p. cxii) 
is an incautious phrase. Not Jerusalem but ‘the stronghold of Zion’ 
was the locality in question (2 Sam. v 7, 9). Whether this was a strong- 
hold in the military sense is doubtful. In the Zxfositor (January, 1914) 
I tried to shew that an underground sanctuary is more probably meant. 
David dispossessed the Jebusites of their holy place. The Hebrew 
text of Samuel (differing from 1 Chron. xi 4-8) points to some more 
mysterious transaction than the storming of a height. 

On pp. cxxv, cxxvi Dr Wade accepts the view that the first letters of 
vv. 1-4 of Ps. cx yield the acrostic ShiM‘oN. He draws the conclusion 
that Simon the Maccabee (1 Macc. xiv 35, 41) is meant, and that the 
Psalm refers tohim. But the proposed acrostic is open to two criticisms. 
First, Why does it cover just the first four verses? Why does it not 
stop at the end of ver. 3, where there is a break in the sense? Or 
again, if it includes ver. 4, why does it not cover the whole of the 
Psalm? If the acrostic had consisted of seven letters (or of eight) and 
had yielded the reading ‘Simon Prince’ or ‘Simon Priest’ (either 
possible with seven or eight letters) it might have been accepted, but 
the solitary ‘Simon’ is not plausible. Secondly, the fourth letter ‘N’ is 
not well supported. If there were an acrostic, the fourth letter would 
occur naturally, not at the beginning of ver. 4 but, in the middle of 
ver. 3, which is indeed a double verse. But in that case the fourth 
letter would be M, and the acrostic would fail. Is it not better to leave 
the uncertainties of acrostics alone? 

In writing on Jonah Dr Wade considers carefully the ‘ Defective Unity 
of the Book’. In an Appendix he prints the narrative portion of the book 
in double columns shewing how much overlapping there is in the present 
text. But it is hardly safe to take the variant of LXX in iii 4 as an indica- 
tion of the existence of an alternative form of the narrative. According 
to MT Jonah proclaims, ‘ Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown’. In LXX the words run, ‘Yet ¢hvee days’... (O. L., codex 
Weingartensis, adhuc triduum et nineve civitas evertetur). But there are 
two possible explanations of the ‘three days’ of LXX. It may be 
a scribal error arising from the mention of ‘ three days’ in the preceding 
verse. Still more likely, it may be a Midrashic commentary on the 
‘forty days’ of MT. Jonah is commanded after his deliverance from 
the sea to deliver the message originally given him. This presumably 
allowed Nineveh a respite of forty days. But Jonah’s flight and delay 
in delivering his warning reduced the period of respite. What then 
more obvious to a Midrashic mind than to reduce the forty days to 
three? Zhree days is a common Hebrew phrase for a brief space of 
time. The Septuagint is by no means free from Midrashic touches. 
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Leitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. N.F. Zweiter Band, 
1925, Heft 1/2. (Alfred Tépelmann, Giessen.) 


Tuis is a good number. Students may be especially grateful for the 
Editor's Communication Die Ausgrabungen in Samaria. After some 
interesting remarks (not amounting to a review) on the two handsome 
volumes by Reisner, Fisher, and Lyon entitled Harvard Excavations 
at Samaria, he reproduces the text in square Hebrew characters of the 
sixty-five ostraka found in the ruined building which is described as 
Ahab’s palace. Doubtful readings are marked, and students who have 
no access to Reisner’s expensive volumes are provided with a text 
sufficient for working purposes. The proper names (of men) are 
particularly interesting, e.g. Elisha, Meribbaal, Ahinoam, Nimshi. 
Several of these name have the Aramaic ending 8——: parallel forms in 
Samuel and Kings are Sheva, Ira (2 Sam. xx 25, 26), Baasha, Arza 
(1 Kings xv 16, xvi 9), Shebna (2 Kings xviii 37, xix 2), Uzza (2 Kings 
xxi 18). Theophoric names (Shemariah, &c.) end in Y—not in 7 nor 
in ¥ as in M.T. 

Another important communication by Dr Gressmann is entitled Veue 
Hilfsmittel zum Verstindnis Jeremias. The first book noticed is 
Gi. Ricciotti’s Italian version with Introduction and Commentary. 
‘Alles in allem’, says Dr Gressmann, ‘man wird sich den Namen 
Ricciotti merken miissen’. Next comes Das Buch Jeremia, griechisch 
und hebraisch brought out by the Wiirttemberg Bible Institute after the 
death of Eb. Nestle. The Greek text is furnished with a fourfold (!) 
apparatus criticus. The work should prove a valuable help to study. 
The Commentary of Paul Volz is next described. Volz has a mind of 
his own and should be read: ‘Dies Buch ist kein Sammelbecken fiir 
die Meinungen der Anderen.’ Dr Gressmann is enthusiastic in his 
praise of Dr John Skinner's Prophecy and Religion: Studies in the 
Life of Jeremiah—‘ das voll ausgereifte Lebenswerk eines englischen 
Forschers, das man auch in Deutschland und anderswo im Ausland 
eifrig studieren sollte’, The comparison of Skinner with Volz is 
stimulating, and so Dr Gressmann is led to discuss the crux of 
Jeremiah’s attitude to Josiah’s (Deuteronomic) Reform. Skinner -con- 
siders it ‘the more probable view’ that Jeremiah at first was warmly in 
favour of the movement. But later there was a developement of the 
written Law beyond Deuteronomy and perhaps in the direction of P. 
This developement Jeremiah characterizes in viii 8 (a late passage) as 
a scribal falsification; but he does not give up his original view, which 
was favourable to the original movement. Volz differs from Skinner 
considerably in his interpretation of particular passages ; but ‘his general 
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view agrees with Skinner’s. He considers xi 6-8 (not simply vz. 7, 8) 
as interpolated, and denies that chap. xi supplies evidence that Jeremiah 
supported Josiah’s Reform by a ‘canvass’. Originally Jeremiah was 
in favour of Deuteronomy, later he ‘ outgrew it’, and rejected ‘ Temple, 
Cultus, and Sacrifice’. Dr Gressmann makes a proposal of his own 
dealing with the chief relevant passages. He suggests ingeniously that 
viii 8, 9 does not represent two voices (as generally supposed), one that 
of the Prophet, the other that of the Wise (the Scribes). Rather with 
the words, ‘ How do ye say’ Jeremiah introduces in vv. 8, 9 one voice 
only, that of the People of the Land objecting as Conservatives to the 
innovation of Written Laws : 


We are wise, 
And the (oral) Law (Torah) of Jehovah is with us ; 
But see how the lying pen of scribes 
Has made it a lie! 
The Wise men (Scribes) are found out ; | 
They are dismayed, and taken : 
Behold, they have refused the Word of Jehovah, 
And what did their Wisdom profit them ? 


But the Prophet is in favour of the (new) law of Deuteronomy, and 
he answefs the popular objection with a denunciation of judgement 
upon the whole people. This denunciation Dr Gressmann finds in 
vi 10-12, which he supposes to have followed viii 9 originally. This 
last suggestion is, I think, unnecessary, but the new suggestion as to 
viii 8, 9, an enigmatic passage, should be carefully weighed. Abraham 
Menes writes on Die Sozialpolitische Analyse der Urgeschichte, and he 
developes a thesis which reminds one in part of the opinions of the 
Ophites. At first blush it seems too ingenious. The ‘ Kainsage’, 
Menes tells us, has been mangled and is hard to interpret as it stands. 
There is a contradiction between Cain the murderer who is cursed by 
Jehovah and Cain the bearer of Jehovah’s mark, and so the person 
under Jehovah’s protection. The object of the ‘ Kainsage’ is to shew 
how the Kainstamm (the Kenites) became nomads. In the history of 
civilization nomad life cannot have preceded Agriculture, for the 
reason that nomads could not live without the products of agri- 
culture. [This sharp distinction between the Shepherd and the Farmer 
cannot surely be sustained. The modern Bedouin are essentially 
nomads, but they cultivate the date-palm and also small patches of 
barley. Doughty describes how they starve through the summer on 
a very little milk and an occasional quail.] Nomads (Cain, Ishmael, 
and the companions of David at Adullam) are the people who are 
driven out of the cultivated lands owing to some economic necessity 
or political or religious quarrel. Probably the killing of Abel was 
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differently stated in the original story. The ‘ Kainsage’ is intended to 
shew not only how Cain became a nomad but also how he became 
a worshipper of Jehovah. Like Ishmael he was driven into the desert, 
and to him as to Ishmael Jehovah revealed himself as a protector. 
That the. Kenites were worshippers of Jehovah is generally acknow- 
ledged. Further J dates the beginning of the worship of Jehovah from 
Enosh (Gen. iv 26). But how could the writer, who doubtless looked 
upon the first calling on the name of Jehovah as an event of the 
highest importance, have attached it to the colourless name of Enosh, 
and made so little of it? The notice ‘Then a beginning was made of 
calling on the name of Jehovah’ surely stood once in a richer context. 
Menes thinks that it belongs to the ‘ Kainsage’. Cain was the first to 
call on the name of Jehovah. 

Der exilische Messias (an endless subject) is discussed by W. Rudolph. 
Franz Wutz writes on the original Hebrew text: Can it be reached? 
One of his working principles at least is new: ‘Dass die unmittelbare 
Vorlage fiir die [griechischen] Uebersetzer nicht der hebraische Kon- 
sonantentext ist, sondern ein mit griechischen Buchstaben geschriebener 
Transskriptionstext.’ G. Kuhn offers five pages of emendations for the 
corrupt [Latin] text of the Assumptio Mosis. He does not seem to 
know Professor Burkitt’s explanation of Taxo. The final eleven pages 
are devoted to a very useful enumeration of articles in Periodicals of 
interest to students of the Old Testament and of Judaism. 


W. Emery BARNES. 


Hundert deutsche Fliegerbilder aus Palaestina, ausgewaehlt und erlaeu- 
tert von D. Dr Gustar Datman. (Bertelsmann, Guetersloh.) 


Or all the volumes that have originated from the war this is perhaps 
the most interesting and valuable to the Bible student. Dalman’s name 
is a synonym for fullness of knowledge and almost infallible accuracy 
in matters Biblical and Palestinian. And, besides, all that human 
ingenuity could do and all the resources of the German Empire have 
been brought to bear. These photographs were taken during the Great 
War as an aid to Germany’s offensive against ourselves, and now they 
are given out to men of peace and goodwill to illymine the Sacred 
Volume. 

In his Orte u. Wege Jesu Dalman had given us several of these 
pictures, but in the present folio volume we have 100, covering practi- 
cally the whole land. They enable us to work out all the routes of 
Christ, to look upon the hills and the valleys as He saw them, and thus 

VOL. XXVII. P 
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more fully to understand many of His allusions. And what is true of 
the Gospels is equally so of the rest of Scripture. The paths by which 
Abraham, Joshua, Samson, and many another ancient hero ‘must have 
gone’ can all be traced. 

Picture No, 28 is interesting in connexion with the adventure of 
Jonathan, and if examined along with Nos. 1 and 2 it will make clear, 
as I for one have always maintained, that Isa. x 28-32 describes only 
an ideal advance, shewing the facility and rapidity with which the 
Assyrian could come. A real attack would have been along the line 
shewn in Nos. 21-26, i. e. a few miles farther west. 

In the pictures of the cities (Hebron, Jerusalem, Jaffa, Accho, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, &c.) every street can be traced, and the individual 
houses identified. This suggests that we have in those of Jerusalem 
a very valuable asset for the discussion of the true position of Calvary 
and the Holy Sepulchre, a question that has once again become acute 
through the discovery of the Third (Agrippa’s) Wall. 

For Jews there is also a special interest in No. 3, which shews the 
Holy City from Mount Scopus, the site of Titus’s Camp when he 
launched his attack against Jerusalem in a. D, 70, which is now by the 
irony of history the site of the new Hebrew University. 

From Transjordania we have photographs of extinct craters, the spurs 
of Hermon, the traditional Ramoth Gilead, and Rabbath Ammon, but 
those of Jerash excel them all. It was one of the cities of Decapolis, 
and here the antiquarian student meets the most complete and finest 
Greek ruins in the world, an empty city with its temples, palaces, amphi- 
theatres, triumphal arches, and a complete naumachion (No. 93), the 
only one in the world in such condition. 

The pictures are as good as real photographs and a glass can be used 
for enlargement. The date and hour of the day when they were taken 
is given. This enables one to learn much from the light and the shade, 
and to appreciate the slopes. The letterpress is concise, but I have not 
discovered the omission of anything essential. There are references to 
Palestinian Literature, including publications of our own Palestine 
Exploration Fund. A scale or finder is attached, and by its means even 
minute objects referred to in the letterpress can be found. 

The volume is an indispensable companion to every Bible Dictionary, 
as well as to such books as Dr G. A. Smith’s Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land. 


W. M. CurisTIE. 
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Geschichte des Volkes Israel, von Rupotr Kittet, Professor an der 
Universitat in Leipzig. 2. Band: Das Volk in Kanaan, usw. 
6te, vielfach umgearbeitete Auflage. (Verlag von F. Andreas 
Perles A-G., Stuttgart/Gotha, 1925.) 


A YEAR ago we had the pleasure of welcoming the first volume of the 
new edition of Professor Kittel’s ‘ History of the People of Israel’ ; and 
now the second volume, which completes the work, is lying before us. 
As in the first volume, some room has been obtained by the excision of 
certain sections of the chapters entitled Qued/enkunde dieses Zeitraums, 
though that on the external sources from the division of the monarchy 
onwards (pp. 206-209) has been retained. Further economy of space 
has been effected by closer printing and thinner paper. Otherwise all 
the well-known features of the earlier editions reappear—but vastly 
enriched with new material. - Not only are the latest views on specifically 
Hebrew problems amply treated, but the author has mastered current 
Assyrian literature, so that the new date for the fall of Nineveh, 
which took place in 612 according to the chronicle published by 
Mr Gadd from a tablet in the British Museum, is correctly given ; not 
only so, but in an appendix there is a brief notice of Dr Lewy’s recent 
discussion of this question in his Forschungen sur alten Geschichte Vorder- 
asiens (1925). Another recent discovery is mentioned in an appendix, 
in which a notice about Ermann’s discovery of the Egyptian origin of 
certain chapters of Proverbs is inserted. The author’s caution is well 
seen in his careful remarks on the relationship of prophecy to early 
Zoroastrianism in Persia. 

Excavations—-for example, those at Megiddo and Samaria—receive 
due attention, and the welcome light shed by them and by inscriptions 
on the narrative is fully utilized. Full use is made of quotations from 
the prophets, with which both the historical narrative and the account 
of the developement of the Hebrew religion is illuminated ; and the two 
sides of the story are not discussed in watertight compartments but are 
admirably interwoven. 

The printing is very clear and singularly free from errors; but two 
misprints may be noticed in passing : on p. 379 |. 20 Aurzem should be 
read for kuzem, and on p. 425 |. 29 Zedegia for Zedegin. 

In conclusion, both the author and the publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on the completion of a most valuable work of learning. The 
notes are almost as full and as interesting as the text, and the whole 
book is not only thoroughly readable from beginning to end but is 
also certain to be of permanent value as a work of reference. 
Professor Kittel has also found time, it may be remarked in passing, 
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during the publication of his Geschichte, to write a small brochure 
entitled Die Hellenistische Mysterien-religion und das Alte Testament, 
which is hardly less interesting than his greater work, and makes 
us hope that he may yet find time to add a third volume to his history 
and bring the story of the Jews down, if not to the fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70, at least to the end of the period covered by the Old Testament. 


Grammaire de [ Hébreu Biblique, par le P. Paut Jovon, S.J. (Institut 
Biblique Pontifical, Rome, 1923.) 


FATHER Joon is to be congratulated on an admirable work ; his 
grammar of Biblical Hebrew is precisely what such a book should be. 
It contains a very full account of the phonetics, writing, and accidence of 
the language, and almost a half of it is devoted to syntax. A supple- 
mentary volume gives various tables of the pronouns, the conjugation of 
verbs and the declension of nouns, together with excellent indices. 
A noteworthy point is a brief list (on pp. 46-48), which might well have 
been expanded, of Massoretic technical terms commonly found in the 
margins of Hebrew Bibles. 

A few remarks may now perhaps, with all reserve, be offered. Pp. 14- 
15: it might be well to add that the LXX confirms the statement that 
the Hebrew y represents two distinct sounds. P. 66: similarly in the 
modern Arabic of Syria and Palestine va’s and da’n have become rds 
and dén respectively.' P. 89: the origin of WS ‘who’, ‘which’ can 
hardly be separated from the Assyrian afar ‘ where’, the construct case 
of aSru ‘ place’ (cp. the use of zod ‘where’ in modern Greek and of wo 
‘where’ in Bernese German with the sense of ‘ who’, ‘ which’) ; “Y, &c. 
must be connected originally with the Assyrian Sa ‘who’, ‘which’, the 
later by being compounded of this & and the preposition 5; the Phoe- 
nician Wx is the same & with an & prefixed for euphony, as in the 
modern Palestinian and Syrian Arabic #34 for 4 ‘what?’ ’s# for i 
‘something’ from s7 ‘thing’.? P. 93, n. 1: there is some evidence 
for the root Sup also in Assyrian, both in the verb gafd/u (Muss- 
Arnolt Assyrian Dictionary, p. g10@) and in the nouns ‘gaffillu 
‘slayer’, ‘murderer’ and ¢ag/udu ‘sacrifice’. P. 103: the form 018M 
Ungnad (Das Wesen des Ursemitischen, p. 20) probably rightly regards 
as an error for DiBY* and takes it as a momentanes Imperfekt. Ps. 113: 
like the Hebrew nnx, the English ‘possessed’ has apparently both 
a passive and an active sense. P. 149: the Hebrew a> and 3 m find 


3 Driver Grammar of the Colloquial Arabic of Syria and Palestine p. 13. 
2 Driver op. cit. pp. 37, 40 and 249. 
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an exact parallel in the Assyrian i/ak or i/ak and illuk. P. 156: the 
double use of &29 as transitive and intransitive goes back to the original 
use of the permansive-perfect, reflected in the Assyrian permansive, 
which is usually intransitive but may be also transitive, since being 
in a certain state implies a previous action which has brought that state 
about: thus asap nadin means either ‘the silver was given’ or ‘he 
gave the silver’ with very little difference to the speaker’s meaning. 
To obviate the obscurity, Babylonian retained the old Semitic case- 
endings, thus distinguishing Aasfum nadin ‘the silver was given’ from 
kaspam nadin ‘he gave the silver’; Hebrew treated the corresponding 
tense almost always as transitive and so needed no termination to mark 
the case, since 593 {22 could only mean ‘he gave the silver’. P. 179: 
the use of a helping vowel é in verbs y”y in such forms as 72°3DA is 
carried even further in Syrian and Palestinian Arabic, where these verbs 
are completely assimilated to those whose final consonant is weak, as 
in fallét (cule) ‘I untied’ from fai (Hebrew 55m) ‘he untied’, 
P. 185: a note on the biliteral theory would have been useful here. 
P. 195: to the passives of the form nPHP there may be added 75 1v 
‘thing burnt’ and "21% ‘ object of hissing’ and possibly 757% ‘a thing 
blasted’ (2 Kings xix 26). P. 197: it is scarcely correct to call Sop an 
Aramaic form in view of "8% ‘remnant’ which occurs as early as the 
eighth century in the name of Isaiah’s son; rather it is a relic of 
the earlier Amorite element which went to the making up of the Hebrew 
language ; the corresponding word from the Accadian side was 
‘remnant’. P. 198: to nouns of the form bpp should be added 72° 
‘a lurker’ if the rendering of Gen. iv 7 ‘sin is at the door, a lurker’ 
(Spurrell, ad /oc.) is right, in which case ?'29 ‘lurker’ stands in the same 
category as the Babylonian noun rddisu ‘ lurker’, used in the case of the 
demon called the radisu dimnu ‘the evil lurker’. Pp. 224-225: the 
old accusative nds used as a nominative may be compared with 
the modern Greek % vwix@a ‘the night’. Pp. 227-228: the case-ending 
-# is best explained as an old helping vowel found sometimes in the 
construct case in Babylonian*; -é is much more easily explained as 
a variation for -@ (which is disliked as a nominal termination at least in 
early Hebrew) than as derived from the accusative ending -d, since 
(1) the accusative ending is already known in the form -@ (2) it is 
-a@ in all the other Semitic languages, and (3) the interchange of ¢ and @ 
is not unknown in Hebrew (cp. Joiion Grammaire, § 29 4); the proper 
-@ is only retained in the middle of compound words. P. 235: the 

1 Driver op. cit. pp. 102 and 103. 

2 Against this see Zimmern, K.A.7.5 p. 460, n. 3. 

3 Driver in the Journal of Theological Studies vol. xxvi pp. 76-77. 
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helping vowel is also found in segholate nouns in modern Arabic, now 
that the case-endings have fallen away. P. 266: the feminine is used 
in multiplicative numbers because O'DYB ‘times’ is to be supplied, -ayim 
being the old termination of the accusative -am. which appears 
generally as -dm in Hebrew adverbs.? P..268: the same ending 
appears in O91 (= Assyrian dmam) ‘by day’; this is better than to see 
in it a reduplication of the m as in the Syrian |xasas/ (iid., n. 3.) 
Then words like DY7¥ ‘ midday’ will also be proto-Semitic accusatives 
and not duals which have come to be used for all cases. Pp. 268- 
269: when the feminine of adjectives is used for adverbs there is 
an ellipse of some common word like DY8 ‘time’ (fem.) as with 
nyiver ‘at first’, or fi¥> ‘tongue’ (fem.), as with MDW ‘in Ara- 
maic’, &c. The termination -annith in MSM ‘backwards’ and 
M31 ‘in mourning’ (if the reading be right) is different, being 
cognate with the Assyrian ending -dmi3.§ P. 271, n. 2: the negative 
‘8 is more probably an old interrogative which has taken on a nega- 
tive connotation and is cognate with the Assyrian ai‘ where?’ and az 
or é ‘not’ than a shortened form of j€‘; for the Assyrian ydnu (and 
therefore the Hebrew }*€) ‘there is not’ is clearly a lengthened form of 
ai. That a@ is the earlier form is proved by the fact that it underlies 
a variety of Hebrew interrogative adverbs, such as 7'S ‘how?’, 738, 
MES, X and 728 ‘ where?’ and [82 ‘ whence ?’; it also is the interroga- 
tive element in the Assyrian aium and yau ‘where ?’, aiu ‘who?’, ainu 
and yanu ‘whére?’ Pp. 273-274: the noun whence “M& is derived is 
the Sumerian ZGJZR ‘backside’ (of men and things). Pp. 348 ff.: the 
infinitive absolute in Hebrew seems to cover two original constructions : 
(a) that in which the infinitive stood originally in the nominative and 
formed an exclamatory nominal clause, as in the Assyrian sabd/um tatbal 
‘a carrying away! hast thou carried away?’ = ‘hast thou surely carried 
away?’ (cp. Isa. 1 2), and (4) that in which it stood as the internal 
object in the accusative, as in the Assyrian fakd/a ih¥ul ‘he overthrew 
an overthrowing’ = ‘ he entirely overthrew’ (cp. Jer. xxii 19). In Assyrian 
both constructions exist side by side, though often hardly distinguishable 
in use ; in Arabic only the second is found. P. 353: forms like 3? and 
be probably go back to an ultimate identity of y”y and %”y roots. 
P. 360: it does not follow that, when the subject is separated from the 
infinitive construct, it is in the nominative, since constructions like 
Nona OV") (Jud. xviii 10) shew that the genitive could be separated 
from its governing noun; when the vowels are not those of the con- 


1 Driver Grammar p. 19. 

2 Torezyner Die Entstehung des semitischen Sprachtypus pp. 72-74. 
8 Torczyner op. cit. pp. 209-210, 

* Ungnad Das Wesen des Ursemitischen p. 13. 
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struct case, as in MYIN AD p25 (Num. xxxv 6), the punctuation may 
well be an error (for p25), P. 366-367, n. 2: so also in Arabic (and in 
Assyrian) the verb ‘to give’ takes a pronominal suffix, properly express- 
ing the direct, to express the indirect object. Pp. 403-404: among the 
uses of 3 should be added its semi-partitive use in such phrases as 
3 477 ‘ slew some among ’, 2 737 ‘ smote some among ’ and 3 7¥P (2 Kings 
X 32, a passage which should there not be emended) ‘cut off some 
among’ or ‘in’. P. 430: it is possible that xin mba is a misdivision 
of the words for smn 5°53 rather than an error for sinn aba. P. 435: 
there are perhaps signs that the adjective is sometimes used also in 
Assyrian as the genitive of a noun, as in 523 myx ; cp. dit i//im ‘a house 
of the pure one’ (Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, V1, i, p. 38, 
no. 2, 1. 1) for ditum illum ‘a pure house’ (zdid., p. 40, 1. 9), if any heed 
is to be paid to the terminations in Assyrian. Another example may be 
seen in the curious asap gamirti (masc. c.c. with fem. adj.) beside 
haspu gamirtu ‘all the money’ (Muss-Arnolt Ass. H. W. B., p. 2242). 
P. 457: in modern Arabic peasant women often use the masculine of 
themselves.' P. 463: the addition of a part of the body as a secondary 
subject appears to be found also in Assyrian; cp. Smith Babylonian 
Historical Text, p. 86, 1. 18: tSallal gaté3u ‘he—his two hands—tears 
(it) down.’ P. 464: possibly the feminine WX X17 and ¥77}2 should be 
read. P. 504-505: the use ofa suppressed condition in strong assevera- 
tions and denials is a construction found also in Assyrian alone of the 
Semitic languages ; cp.Scheil Lois Assyriennes, § 5, 1.60: Summa usahi- 
susini ‘surely I did not let her take it’ and § 48, 1.17: Summa id 
igbianni ‘surely he,told me’. 

The only fault to be found with the book is the poor quality of the 
paper on which it is printed; it is indeed unfortunate that a work of 
permanent value should not be considered worth a durable paper. 
The printing, on the contrary, is admirable and leaves nothing to be 
desired. It may not, however, be out of place to call attention to a few 
misprints which may be corrected when a new edition comes out. 
P. 61, 1.2: as! for wl ; p. 215, l. 19: “ for W; p. 220, lL. 29: ‘pr for 
}Pt; p. 229, lL. 1: OM for On; p. 238, 1. 14: TBD for "BD; p. 264, lL. 27: 
istén for istén ; p. 353, |. 23: “an for pan; p. 355, |. 21: spn for son; 
p. 381, l. 22: FM for HAW; p. 482, lL. 23: 8 for 8; p. srz, n. 2: 
DPA for DPT; p. 513, n. 1: IM for 33, p. 531, 1. 21: mM for ™; 
p. 24%, L 3: 7239for 7320. 


1 Driver op. cit. pp. 26 and 160. 
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Sumer et Akkad: contribution & P Histoire de la Civilisation dans Ja 
Basse-Mesopotamie— avec 92 planches. CHARLES-F. JEAN. 
(Geuthner, Paris, 1923.) 


Tue editor has here published an interesting collection of tablets in 
his own possession from Nippur-Drehem, Umma, and Larsa, of the 
Sumerian period, and a few Semitic documents of the first Babylonian 
dynasty. The texts themselves, of which many are unfortunately more 
or less badly damaged, seem to be well copied, as far as can be judged 
by one who has not seen the originals, and the reproduction of the 
editor’s copies leaves nothing to be desired. The introduction contains 
a valuable study of their contents, including an analysis of the proper 
names, of the various woods in use and of the objects made of them, 
and of the relative frequency or rarity of precious stones and metals 
employed at the time of the dynasty of Ur. The tablets comprise every 
kind of document relating to business: deliveries of precious stones, 
silver, timber, wool, cattle, grain, oil, and foodstuffs, lists of workmen, of 
theit tools and their wages, catalogues of objects in bronze and copper, 
payments of compensation for damage, loans, settlements of accounts, the 
division of property, purchase of slaves and other goods, and, lastly, 
a few letters, also on affairs of business. 

In the section on proper names the editor notices (p. 18) the name 
Allénu (‘ oak’) as an interesting parallel to the Hebrew proper name 
rides (1 Chron. iv 37), and later (p. 110, n. 4) he compares the name 
Gubaba with 33h (Num. x 29, Judg. iv 11), the father-in-law of Moses. 
Now M. Thureau-Dangin has published in the Revue d Assyriologie 
(vol. xxii, pp. 23-26) plaques of the demon {umbaba or Huwawa 
(= Gudbada), in one of which the face is drawn in such a way as to 
appear composed of the coils of a serpent wound round and round in 
spirals, which the attached legend compares with the convolutions of 
the entrails. If, therefore, Wellhausen was right in connecting the 
Hebrew name Hobab with the Arabic Audéd ‘ serpent’, it may indeed 
be ultimately cognate also with the Babylonian name {umbaba = Hu- 
wawa = Hubadba, all three forms of which actually occur. Another 
word of interest to the Hebraist is the VA. AZD (p. 106, no. 64, R. 6), 
who is contrasted with the S7B (= Assyrian 7é’d and the Hebrew 7) 
‘shepherd’ and the VU. TUR. GUD ‘ ox-herd’ ; the WA. XJD is the 
Sumerian for the Babylonian ndgidu, who is identical with the Hebrew 
Ip) ‘sheepmaster’ (2 Kings iii 4) or ‘herdman’ (Am. i 1). The 
interesting question then arises, whether the Hebrew (and the cognate 
Arabic) word are originally of Semitic or Sumerian origin ; unfortunately, 
although VA. XZD can be attested, according to Professor Langdon, as 
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early as the twenty-eighth (T.-Dangin Zad/ettes Chaldéennes, 131, R. 3), 
the twenty-sixth (Gudea S¢. /, iv 2), and twenty-fourth (Dungi in 
O.E.C.T., i 43. 5) centuries B.c., Semitic words had already begun to 
pass over into Sumerian as pseudo-ideograms, so that the problem 
cannot yet be solved. Lastly, the root of mahrasu ‘oar’ (p. 98, n. 5, 
and p. roo) is undoubtedly cognate with the Hebrew YM ‘engraved’, 
‘ ploughed ’.’ 

In regard to trees, the editor had not the advantage of using 
Mr Campbell Thompson’s important Assyrian Herbal ; he still clings to 
the old interpretation of sardatu as ‘elm’ (p. 38) for which styrax 
officinalis (op. cit., pp. 135-138) should be substituted, and leaves asuhu 
untranslated (pp. 38-39), though it is now almost certain that it means 
‘fir’ (op. at., pp. 154-159). 

Unfortunately, the interpretation of the texts in detail does not always 
reach the same level of excellence as the other parts of the work. Two 
small corrections should be made in the introduction: on p. 41 (and 
elsewhere) the reading Dér-gurgurri for BAD. T7BIRA is now gener- 
ally given up, and on p. 43 the Semitic equivalent of GZS. DA should 
be given as 4’u (Hebrew m)) rather than as /ifnu‘ plank’. In the 
transcriptions and translations only a few important corrections can here 
be made. No. 159, O. 6: DUP can hardly be the correct reading, as 
it cannot stand for DUP. SAR ‘scribe’; DUMU ‘son’ may perhaps 
be suggested, in which case the translation should run ‘ Kunnutum the 
son of Nabi-Sama$ has received ...’ No. 177, R. 3: the reading, 
tardixindti, which is largely a guess, cannot be right and, since it would 
mean ‘thou hast followed’, or perhaps ‘driven them’, the translation 
tu iras is also incorrect. No. 178, E. 2: XU should apparently be A7; 
R. 3-5 : these lines are hopelessly mistranslated owing to the omission 
of 1. 5—MU. Sa-am-su-i-lu-na LUGAL IN. PAD(?) MES(?)—in the 
transcription ; the whole passage should run ‘they have sworn by Samsu- 
iluna the king not to re-open the case’. No. 181, R. 3: it is difficult 
to see how the editor has extracted se sont loignées from ttrikd ; R. 11: 
usertbu means ‘they have brought in’, not sont entrés, and £.GAL 
must be construed not with this but with the following verb, as the con- 
junction -ma shews. No. 182, O. 1: 7 + 50 should be 6 + 50; O. 5 
and R.1: hereand elsewhere AZAG. GA should be read KU(G). GA ; 
R. 6: the last witness should be S¢/-/i-Nin-mar-ki (cp. Deimel Pantheon 
Babylonicum, no. 2648), not Sil-li-Nin-mar-tu. No. 184, E. 2: MU. 
PAL does not mean /année passée but the opening months of a king’s 
reign between the death of his predecessor and the following new year. 


1 The ancients seem usually to have thought of the sea as ‘ ploughed’ by the 
ship (Aesch. Suppl., 1007; Verg. Aen. ii. 780; and Ovid Met. iv. 705) rather than by 
the oars; but compare Ovid, Heroides v. 54 remis eruta canet aqua. 
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No. 187, R. 1 and 8: the sign read R/Q may be either RJQ 
(Meissner S.4.Z., no. 3525) ‘dealer in perfumes’ or BAPPIR (idid., 
no. 3587) ‘brewer ’ (T.-Dangin in &.A., vol. xx, p. 107, 1. 4, n. 1), though 
it is more like ZAZ (Briinnow Classi ified List, no. 3338), which here 
yields no sense ; against BAPPIR it may be urged that (awé/) BAPPIR 
is not otherwise attested before the Cassite period (2.Z., xiv, 62, 17). 
No. 195, R. 2: uddéd should mean ‘they appointed’, not i/s savent, but 
the sense of the passage is obscure; R. 4: amur means ‘read (it)’ 


rather than voic: /; R. 7: Sima more probably means ‘have hearkened’ . 


or * obeyed’ than wont pas été entendus ; R. 10: ana sirika ‘unto thee’ 
should not be construed with the preceding clause aSium Sa aspuru ‘as 
regards what I have written’ but with what follows, as the conjunction 
-ma shews. No. 197, O. 14: ¢anadigunu3im is present or future, not 
preterite; R. 15: pihatum él tiku can hardly mean & déchet on n’a pas 
recu for (a) pihatum stands in the nominative, and (4) the meaning 
‘deterioration’ or ‘damage’ has long been disproved (Walther Das 
altbabylonische Gerichtswesen, pp. 152-154, n. 2; cp. Z.D.M.G., 69, 431 
and 496-498) ; the only possible rendering is ‘the administration’ or 
‘ department has not received (it)’. No. 199, R. 8: UDU.ZUN ma- 
4i-it-tum cannot mean moutons et vaches (reading UDU. ZUN.-ma ie-it- 
tum), since the conjunction -ma can only connect clauses, not substan- 
tives ; if the reading of the text is correct, maditfum must be a word 
qualifying UDU.ZUN. 
» Finally, a few misprints may be noticed: p. 19,1. 30: 2a-nu-gi-gi-urii 


should be £n-nu-gi-zi-urii; p. 20, 1. 6: da ville should be sa ville; p. 28, 


1. 31: M3¥ should be m3¥; p. 46, 1. 7: documenta should be documents ; 
no. 159: hyphens have dropped out in’ Ku-un-nu-tum, ka-a-nu-|ku| and 
Am-mi-i5-ha-ri(?)-e ; no. 160: i-Sa-ag-ga-/u is misdivided ; no. 168: séé- 
it-ti-in is an error for 5-it-ti-in ‘for two (years)’, which is interesting as 
proving Ungnad’s suggestion (Z.A., vol. xviii, p. 2, n. 2) that S¢#fn is the 
accusative of the dual, since it is here parallel to Sa/uS/a ‘in the third 
(year) ’, both being the accusative of time ; no. 175, R. 2: a hyphen 
has dropped out in #-Sa-ag-ka-an-Su; no. 195, O. 9:- kaspam should be 
haspim; p. 151 a, 1. 12: gé&-e should be gé-2. 

Attention has been called to these errors for the guidance of the 
reader, not to detract from the value of the work ; for only those who 
have themselves edited documents of this kind know the difficulty of 
the task and the impossibility of avoiding mistakes. M. Jean has. done 
an excellent piece of work and has earned the gratitude of all students 
by this contribution to his subject. In one small point, further, he 
deserves to be followed by all Assyriologists: he has definitely stated 
(p. 73) what system of transcription he is following. 
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Sumerian Religious Texts, by E. Cutera. (Upland, Pa., 1924.) 


THE volume under review is the first of a series which the Crozer 
Theological Seminary intends to publish, containing the texts from 
Nippur ; it is the wise intention of the trustees to undertake in their 
‘Babylonian Publications’ the editing not only of the tablets in their own 
collection but also of all the other important texts from Nippur, notably 
of those in the Musée @ Antiquités de Stamboul (formerly the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum). No better editor than Mr Chiera, the assistant 
professor of Assyriology in the University of Pennsylvania, could have 
been found. Mr Chiera has proved his competence for the work by an 
ever-growing list of publications, and, though he is primarily a copyist 
of the first rank, he has also shewn himself to be a good Sumerian 
scholar. 

This volume contains an introduction of forty pages, giving a summary 
of the contents, the tablets, and, in cases of special importance, a tran- 
scribed text and translation of the tablets ; this is followed by seventy- 
two plates, containing the text of fifty-three tablets. Those here pub- 
lished are exclusively religious and mythological, tablets of a different 
nature being reserved for a future volume. Among these tablets may 
be noticed two fragments dealing with the Creation (nos. 2 and 4), one 
of the rare hymns to the god Amurrim (no. 8), a portion of the 
Liturgy of the Cult of Kesh (no. 16), of which Professor Langdon has 
published other fragments, four extracts from an important series on the 
origin of Babylonian civilization (nos. 27-30), two fragments of the Su- 
merian originals of the Epic of Gilgamesh (nos. 38-39), and one of the 
Sumerian originals of the Descent of Ishtar (no. 53). It is especially 
noteworthy how many of these tablets fit into and help to complete 
other fragmentary texts already known. 

The passage in No. 1, obv., col. ii, 1. 17: SAG. TUK NIN. 
KALAM. MA GAL. GAL. LA (= mukilat ré§ nifé rap$ati) ‘she who 
supports the head of the wide-dwelling peoples’, is valuable as confirm- 
ing the rendering x#%é ‘people’ proposed for W/V. KALAM. MA by 
Streck (in Z.A.,vol. xix, pp. 239-241), for the meaning ‘ people’ is here 
required by the context. In the ideogram W/W. KALAM. MA, there- 
fore, the addition of the determinative W/V (= ‘ female’) does not 
necessarily imply that KAZAM ‘people’ connotes ‘women-folk’, 
though it often does so ; the present passage seems to shew that it can 
stand for ‘ people’ as well as for ‘ women-folk’. The old reading sinmisdte 
‘women’, assaf ‘ wives’ or Sigréti ‘concubines’ (Delitzsch Handwérter- 
buch, p.641a; cp. Briinnow C/assified List, no. 10947), though disproved 
by Streck, reappears (but marked by a query) in Luckenbill’s Anna/s of 
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Sennacherib, p. 34, 1. 46, where ni¥é = ‘women-folk’ (as well as the 
commoner ‘ people’) would probably be correct. 

On such well-edited texts there is little to say in the way of review. 
But it may perhaps be mentioned on pp. 11-12 that, according to 
Professor Langdon ( Zammuz and Ishtar, p. 175), the goddess Nin-an- 
si-an-na or Nin-si-an-na is a name of Ishtar as the planet Venus and 
has no connexion with Nin-isin ‘ the lady of Isin’, as Mr Chiera implies. 


G. R. Driver. 


Early Latin Hymns, with Introduction and Notes by the late A. S. 
WALPOLE. (University Press, Cambridge, 1922.) 


Tuis important work, one of the ‘Cambridge Patristic Texts’, had 
been almost completed by the Rev. A. S. Walpole before his death in 
1920, and was then prepared for the press by Dr A. J. Mason. ‘It is 


a matter for great regret’, says Dr Mason, ‘that Mr Walpole did not . 


live to see the work through for himself. He was a scholar who had 
read deep and wide in Latin literature. He had taken immense pains 
over this work. In order, for instance, to judge of the authorship of 
the hymns attributed to St Ambrose, he had read through the whole of 
that author’s prose works, marking every feature of his thought and 
every peculiarity of his diction and style’. The praise here given is 
substantiated by every page of the book, though naturally the arrange- 


ment and presentation has lost nothing by being in Dr Mason’s com- ' 


petent hands. In particular the kind of reader who will chiefly use the 
book will be glad that the MS evidence for the various readings is so 
fully and clearly represented. 

Mr Walpole’s intention has been to give a Corpus Hymnorum con- 
taining those hymns which were not only written but also sung in 
church before about a. D. 600. The collection includes one hundred 
and twenty-seven hymns, of which nos. 1-40 are of known authorship, 
from Hilary and Ambrose to Flavius who died a.D. 591; nos. 41-61 
are the anonymous hymns of the earlier series, nos. 62—127 those of the 
later series. The distinction between the Old Hymnal, viz. that of 
Benedict and of Caesarius and Aurelian of Arles, and the Later Hymnal, 
viz. that which first appears in MSS written by English and (Continental) 
Irish scribes, is well explained on pp. xi ff of the Introduction, due 
credit being given to the epoch-making investigation of Fr C. Blume.’ 
Dr Mason looks with favour on the view which ascribes the general 
adoption of the ‘Later Hymnal’ to the efforts of Charlemagne and 
Alcuin (p. xix), and this was also the opinion of Mr Walpole, for on 


* See Walpole’s review of Blume in J. 7. S. x 143-146. 
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p- 265 he suggests that the two Sapphic hymns of the new Cursus may 
have been the composition of Alcuin himself. Many, indeed, of the 
hymns of the new Cursus were themselves old, though not in general so 
old as the set which they supplanted. 

A word of praise should be given to Mr Walpole’s explanatory Notes 
at the foot of the page: among other things he points out the sources of 
the Christian poetical vocabulary, e.g. po/us for ‘heaven’ (see ii 10), 
gurges for ‘ water’ (see xxxi 41), which are freely used by Christian ver- 
sifiers, no doubt for metrical convenience. Va/us for ‘Son’ is another. 

The Christian poets seem also to have played with etymologies that 
do not quite commend themselves to our stricter ideas of philology. 
Thus caelibes, which is not a Biblical word, is used in lxiid 14 and 
Ixxxv 16 in a context which suggests ‘ celestial’ as well as ‘ unwedded’. 
I venture to suggest that in Ze//uris ingens Conditor (\xxv 1), where 
Mr Walpole says ‘an unpleasing word in this connexion, but see 
Prudentius Afoth. 809’, the hymn-writer felt that his epithet suggested 
ingenitus. 

Hymn xli Mediae noctis tempus est is tentatively assigned by Mr Walpole 
to Niceta. Among other things he notices the Old Latin Si/eas in 1. 42. 
Rex hagie occurs |. 49 ; similarly in the Advent Hymn Conditor alme 
siderum we have hagie treated as three syllables (Ixxxiv 21). But in 
xliva 17 hagius (i.e. aius) is only two syllables: this is a non-Irish 
Hymn, possibly Gallic. 

It would be interesting to know whether osianna (xlix 33) is anything 
more than a scribe’s blunder. The Hymn (Christe, caeli Domine) is 
ancient, it is found exclusively in the non-Irish MSS, but it is not 
Ambrosian. Hosianna is reported as the reading of the very ancient 
Vat. reg. 11. This spelling, so familiar in Germany since Luther’s 
version, is very rarely met with before the Renaissance. It is unknown 
in Old Latin MSS and is only reported by Wordsworth and White from 
Matthew, where it is found only in the Rushworth Gospels (R) and also 

in the La Cava Bible (C). The references in Sabatier come from texts 
not yet critically edited, but it is possible that Jerome considered 
hosianna was a more correct spelling than what had been universally 
current before his day. It is therefore curious to find it in an ancient 
MS of an ancient Hymn. 

The first Christian Hymn-writers, such as Hilary and Ambrose, 
observed quantity and elision, but both very soon dropped out. The 
ancient Hymn just mentioned (Mediae noctis tempus est, no. xli) is in 
the metre which Church-writers called ‘Ambrosian’, though this 
example shews that the term meant little more than quatrains with eight 
syllables, long or short, in each line. Mr Walpole’s no. 1 is Hilary’s 
well-known Hymnum dicat turba fratrum, which was used by Irish 
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monks as an early morning hymn at all seasons of the year. The 
verses, no doubt, were originally written by S. Hilary and with due 
regard to trochaic metre, but the Hymnum dicat as a Hymn was only 
used (so far as we know) by persons to whom Latin was a foreign 
language and whose ideas of quantity were vague. It is likely that the 
unmetrical readings date from the time when Hilary’s verses were 
adapted to monastic singing. In 1. 58 a line ends with sanuis clausis, 
whereas (as already Bernard and Atkinson saw) ¢/ausi's ianuis is required : 
no doubt Hilary wrote c/ausis tanuis, but the monks sang zanuis clausis. 
If this obviously faulty reading was preferred by them they could have 
cared nothing for quantity, even in rendering an ancient quantitative 
poem. In]. 29 I should think Hilary may have written ¢urba discum- 
bente iugem laudem ex omni pertulit for t. ex omni d. iu. 1. pertulit, but as 
a hymn it was probably sung as the MSS have it... Mr Walpole’s im- 
mensamque maiestatem is a great improvement to our ears upon the 
maiestatemqué inmensam of the MSS, but there is a great deal to be said 
for the theory of Bernard and Atkinson that the end of Hymnum dicat 
is not Hilary’s. They would make the genuine lines stop at 1. 66: 
I venture to suggest that the poem ends at 1. 64, and that ll. 65-72 
together with the doxology were added when it was turned into a hymn 
before cock-crow instead of one fost prandium. 

In the Introduction to Ambrose’s Aeterne rerum conditor (p. 29) 
Mr Walpole quotes a hymn from Vat. veg. 11, which seems to me to 
carry us back beyond the beginning of Christian metrical Hymns in the 


days of S. Ambrose. Aeferne rerum was appointed by Caesarius to be’ 


sung at Lauds in alternation with the unmetrical Magna et mirabilia. 
This (as Walpole remarks), though called a hymn both in the Rule of 
Caesarius and in Vat. veg. 11, is in fact a translation or adaptation 
of Rev. xv 3 f independent of the Vulgate. It may be added that it is 
independent of Primasius and Cyprian, but it agrees most closely with 
Ambrose’s own quotations of the verses, so that we may take it to follow 
the text current at Milan in Ambrose’s time. As this hymn or antiphon 
maintained itself for so long side by side with Aeterne rerum conditor, it 
was probably already established in its liturgical place before S. Ambrose 
wrote his hymn, and so is one of the oldest known pieces sung by 
Christians, coeval with Véenite benedicti in the Roman Missal for 
Wednesday after Easter. 

Mr Walpole’s book is very correctly printed : critical Note to i 63 
‘iunctos d’ should be ‘iuncto d’ (sic)’; in the Notes on lxxiv 1 ‘69’ 
should be ‘68’, and. p. 430, col. 2 (on matus) ‘ 104” should be ‘ 106"*’. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


2 In 1. 47 read Anna, not Annas, with the oldest MSS, as the name of the High 
Priest: so also ry in John xviii 24. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, October 1925 (Vol. ci, No. 201: 
S.P.C.K.). Viscount Hatirax The Church of England: lessons of 
fifty years—F.C.Grant The place of miracles in religion—H. MARRIOTT 
A neglected point in Prayer Book Revision: the openings of Epistles 
and Gospels—J. O. Nasu A South African comment on the School 
question—C. Jenkins A thirteenth-century register: Odo Archbishop 
of Rouen—A, Ritzy Anglican and Orthodox—A. C. HeapLam The 
Four Gospels II—Lorp PuILLimorE Clergy pensions—-Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, October 1925 (Vol. xxiv, No. 1: Constable & 
Co.). H. C. Tracy Significant persons—J. A. Campsett Divine 
craftsmanship: a study in creation, and apprehension—C. 1D. Broap 
The validity of belief in a personal God—G. Dawes Hicks James Ward 
and his philosophical approach to Theism—T. J. Harpy The present 
predicament of Christianity—M. D. Prrre Friedrich von Hiigel: 
personal thoughts and reminiscences—C. H. HEerrorp Shakespeare 
and Descartes: a chapter in the intellectual history of Europe— 
H. Anson Spiritual Healing—what is it? a reply to the Bishop of 
Durham—M. BootH Woman in rebellion: a psychological study— 
R. FALCONER Humanism—B. Rowe A defence of advertising—H. C. 
CorRRANCE The roots of Anglo-Catholicism—J. C. CARLILE C. H. 
Spurgeon and his college—Survey and Signed Reviews. 


The Expositor, October, November, December 1925 (Ninth Series, 
Nos. ro, 11, 12: Hodder & Stoughton). THe Epiror Current issues 
—J. B. Harrorp Since Wellhausen—J. R. CAMERON Jesus and Art— 
V. TayLor The Lucan authorship of the Third Gospel and the Acts— 
I. G. Simpson The Holy Spirit in the Fourth Gospel—Tue Eprror 
Literary illustrations of the First Epistle to the Corinthians—W. W. D. 
GarRDNER and O. S. RANKIN An utterance of Solomon—J. Oman The 
Apocalypse—Notes and Notices—Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Princeton Theological Review, October 1925 (Vol. xxiii, No. 4: 
Princeton University Press). G. JoHNson The perfection of Scripture— 
F. D. Jenxins Is Jesus God?—W. B. Cooper William Tindale— 
O. T. Artis Old Testament emphases and modern thought—F. E. 
HamiLton The supernatural growth of Christianity—Reviews. 
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(3) Betecran. 


Revue Bénédictine, October 1925 (Vol. xxxvii, No. 4: Abbaye de 
Maredsous). V. Coucke Chronologie des rois de Juda et d’Israél— 
J. Cuapman The families of Vulgate MSS in the Pentateuch—G. Morin 
Le commentaire sur Nahum du Pseudo-Julien, une ceuvre de Richard 
de Saint-Victor?—D. De BruyNe Fragments en onciale des homélies 
de S.’ Grégoire sur Ezéchiel— Comptes rendus— Bulletin d’histoire 
bénédictine. . 


Revue d’ Histoire ecclésiastique, July-October 1925 (Vol. xxi, Nos. 3, 4: 
Louvain, 40 Rue de Namur). Px. Gosittor Sur la tonsure chrétienne 
et ses pretendues origines paiennes—P. Gu1LLot Abélard et le convent 
du Paraclet-—M. CarreEvreE Le jansénisme pendant les premiers mois 
de la Régence (septembre-décembre 1715)—E. Topac Une page 
d’histoire de l’exégtse—J. LeBon Pour une edition critique des ceuvres 
de S. Athanase—E. Suys La sentence portée contre Priscillien—P. 
Lerévre La chapelle Notre-Dame de I’église Sainte-Gudule 4 Bruxelles 
et son architecte—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, November 1925 
(Vol. xxiv, Nos. 3 & 4: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). R. E1sLer Das letzte 
AbendmahI—H. Lietzmann Symbolstudien xiiii—A. v. HarNack 
Kritischer Epilog—A. v. Harnack Der marcionitische Ursprung der 
altesten Vulgata-Prologe zu den Paulusbriefen—C. Scumipt Die 
Urschrift der Pistis Sophia—H. Winpiscu Friedensbringer, Gottesséhne ‘ 
—H. Sasse Der Paraklet im Johannesevangelium—K. MULer Kleine 
Beitrage zur alten Kirchengeschichte—H. H. Wenpt Die Hauptquelle 
der Apostelgeschichte—E. V. Dosscniitz Zum paulinischen Schrift- 
beweis—G. RupBerG Die Verhéhnung Jesu vor dem Hohenpriester— 
Notizen. 











